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Works by 

Dr. NARENDRA NATH LAW. w.*., b.L.. p.r.s.. ph.d. 

1 Studio* in Ancient Hindu Polity. Vol. 1 Price Rs. 3(6/6 

2 Promotion of Learning in India [by Early European Settlers) 

Price 4f./&/.-Rs. 3(1/6 

3 Promotion of Learning Indian (during Muhammadan Rule 

by Muhammadans) Price !4 j./-~Rs. 9/1O)'- 

4 Aspect* of Ancient Indian Polity 

5 Interstate Relation* in Ancient India. Part I Price Rs. 2 

6 Studies in Indian History and Culture Price Rs. 8(- 

Calcutta Oriental Series 

1 Yulctikalpatam by King Bl oja ... R9. 2 -8 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti-sastra {second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 

a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal (New Edition). R P . >I4 

3 Horilila by Vopadeva with the commentary 0 r Madhusudana 
Sarasvati (out oi print). 

4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I) by Dr. Narcndra 

Nath Law, m.a., B.L., P.R.S., PH. n. r^ 2 

5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hcmadri, in 
a parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii + 361), Rs. 6 

6 Chanakya-katha by Raviiustaka with a Bengali translation 

by Mr. Satish Churn Law. Second revised and enlarged edition, 1930 
Dcm y 8v0 - ... Re. 1 

7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Biinala Churn Law, m.a., B.L., pii.d. 

(Cloth) Rs. 6 

8 Vakrokti jivitaby RajanakaKnntaka with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes, introduction and rd-iume by Dr. S. K. De, jj.a., D. Litt. 
Second revised and enlarged edition, 19:8, Demy Bvo. pp. 370+6.8 

Rs. 3-8 

9 Tho Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law M.A., D.L., PH.D., K.R. llist. S. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M.A..D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) j Rs. 8/- (paper) 

10 Pet Bird* of Bengal by Dr. Sntya Churn Law, M.A., D.L., rri.D. 
F.z.?. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw m.d., F.R.5.E. Rs. 6 
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11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirit* by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law, m.a., B.L..PH.D., F. R. lllst S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krkhnaswami Atyangar. M.A.. PH.D. Rs. 4 

12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law, K.A-i B.L., PH. i>. (Prescribed a* a text-book for m.a. students, 
Calcutta University). **■ 8 

IS Economic Life and Progres* in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Bar.crjce, 
M.A., lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy Svo. 325+xvi pp.). R*- 6 

This book contains a systematic ard detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Mautya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

14 Early History of tho Spread of Buddhism and tho Buddhiit 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaktha Dull (Out of print). 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry by Dr.J. Nobel of the Prcussiche 
Staatsbibliothck, Berlin (Out of print). 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with Che Bhagavata- 
bhSsya and its Bengali translation by Pandil Haridas Vidyavaglia 
BhagavatacSrya. For the first time it hi* been shown that the 
Brahma SlX/ras have their parallels in the Hr^mad Bhagavatn and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy Svo, 277 pp.). Rs. a-8 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, m.a. of S. D. College, 
Cawtipore, with a Foreword by Dr. M. Wintemitz. It shows that Kilidtoa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvnrnfia from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here. (Demy 8vo. lii + 100 pp.). Rs. 2 

PROK. E. W. Hopkins says The comparison of the texts you 
have made is of great interest snd is an important contribution 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Purina. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., b.l.,p.r^., PI1.D. (Demy Svo. 430 pages). Contents L The 
Antiquity of the four Stage* of Life. II. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidy.l. III. Ancient Hindu Coronation atvd 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta— the Ancient Hindu Economic*. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI. Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century B. C. VII. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
VIII. The Progress of Researches in Indian History. IX. The Statal 
Circle (Manila) and its Significance. X. The Kaujiltya Arthasastxa. 
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XI. Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. X!I. On Bhakti 
and :lie Spiritual Culture of the Hindus. XIII. System of Education 
In the Upanisads. Appendix. Rs. 8 

19 Jayamangala or the SAijkhya-xaptati-pk« — a newly discovered 

commentary on I 4 var*-K[*n*‘a famous compendium the SAnkhya-saptati, 
by Prof. H, Sarma, XI. A. with an Introduction by Gop: Nath Kaviraj, 
m.a., Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 8vo. 
pp. 13+69) Price Ra. a 

20 Raaatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lai Dey, M.A., 8 .L. 
(Crown 8 vo. 1 71 pages)- in this book the author lias tried to show 
that RasS tala, the Sapta Sagaras, the Rnkaasas, the Garu^as etc. arc 

not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse cl time das thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition. He has tried to identify 
the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present malerials 
allowed. Price Re. t 

21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 

India by Nundo Lai Dey, M.A., B.L. Second revised and enlarged 
edition. Demy quarto. 26a pages. Price Xs. 9 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. The author 
has tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustive a* possible. In connec- 
tion with the names of placer he has tried to bring together aU the 
available information and to weave into them the local traditions that 
have made the plr.ccs important in tte eyes cf the Hindus, Buddhists 
or Jainas. 

22 Indian Literature Abroad (China) by Probhat Kumar 

Mukhorji (of ViSvabhSrati). Super Royal 8vo. pp. 98. 1 Price Rc. 1 

23 Aspects of Mohayauo Buddhism and its Relation to Hina- 

yana by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt. m.a., PH.O., (Cal.) D. U.T (Lond.) with 
a Foreword by Prof. Louis dc La Vallee Poussin. Demy 8vo. 
pp. xlii + js8. Price Rs. u 

24 Madbyantavibbasasutrahasyatika of Sthiramati— a sub- 

coramc itary on Vaaubnndliu’a Bh&*ya on the Madliyantavibh 5 ga<atra 
o! MailreyanAtha, pt. I, edited by Vidhushekhira Bhaltacharyo ai.d 
G. Tuccl, Royal 8 to. pp. 5+105. Price Rs. 8 

25 Sumansala-Vilaaini (Commentary on the D\gha NiMyo)i 

Sums Vlll-XV. Fast. I ; edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, m.a ,vh.p., 
DLirT. Super Royal Svo. Trie® Ra < 2 

26 Ajnana or the Thoory of Ignorance by G, R. Malkanl, 

R. Das & T. R. V. Murti. Price Rs. 6 

27 Analysis of the Abhi«amay*lamk»r» of Mahreya, FMC, 1, 
by Dr E.Obermilter, 1 ‘h.D. Royal Svo. pp. viti+lo 5 . Price Rs. 6/- 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

9. Panchanan Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. 

Phone: B.B 1913 
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CEYLON 

at the time of King Bhuvancka Bahu 
and Franz Xaver 1539—1552 

j jmrar of infaraaaoa m >U iuitoq of it* Port*g*iU lonroi^ 
awl Franiitm wiijMn m C<yha 

ongjiii tot p<sbii-»«*J 1 1 
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nhuuneia Efiho the Iftft Uuddsiat t-mperu oiCcyton, died la 133 *- His urra of 
D uff.oa vl«nr**ad tha fall of rlie ru> of the MokfiJimedaro in favoer rf ilu Pcc- 
uupvoe, lU: memorable miiaisn c£ iht sen of the Sun ic the Court of LiiUn, tk* 

rtni I -road* of ike Tor^onn «nta the Interior, of which ahevUd U> m.r.limad throe 

advc&uimtf expedition! to Kandy. the fOKdfition of the F re.n cisco n find Jesuit mi* 
state in Cejfc* and the InpaUA' (kin|« in the Poatufriesc misslot po'.»cy i» lie 
E**t end Oe eoMunstr changing intrlcuatof Ike Ore* rfetJ Sing f.teM ns!cr* Of Kflft*. 
SltAwixa and Ready. their fotoven ie BmilaJoeami Taiikomaliand efiheTamul 
Kir nef /aff.-«a. obj of tV* meat lo.etrsallof , dfoUife t *1 «le« ** 0 fefio 4 anfl buHNU 
mriodi In the hls:c*y of the I «4 of Pearls. 

In opfnifiton 10 the mUtcTe of truth end tetien in the <or temporary “Lead at da 

India 4 aawell at tn »« Rtja Taliya and M ah&vapaa. and tha accounts Ly C on- 
to, Queiroc aadVelent y n fro^uectlf refccrioc backtoihcjn.thepubisherip’-noeon 

a firm haai* the hluory of Ceylon -or that period by ihc pubticauoa 1! tic original 

accounts of tyeo.tncsw* and whlck *tre duKoeercd by tie® in 1903. *hc*ing by a 
local and temporal narromly limited fectloa ihe lacxbiuitfek wealth cf tbs irtMvti 
cf Lisbon In oeortootton unh Hoar of ih» Jttult order* for the rwnttruoiion of iSe 
hietory of Alia. Tltt Be coojpUie tats tnd 74 put texts of the dc< urn cola 10# puUl- 
•ted for the lint .ime ue rimulun eooifr ihe Seuen of the Kings of Ko^ft. Stiiwakn 
ard Kandy and their adriters, the ieoden of the evpeltku tnd of ilia Frandacani 
thitl ao'ompanied tbtflb of tha PortoiMU ec:les!utl: oed civil tudoriiiei, cf tie 

J jeuH ttiaaknari** at*., the pctacipal artort during the aveeca that tooli pla <* furl Mr 

info: rnii^i is furaiibrd by je ccl*r *«ti io small print, to that the arork ccntaim 
t)| the laitca about Ccytoa wituco frxn *339 to 1332 b / Ji>dian contemporaries. A 
great deal of opprintod matter »» «>o contained in tbe detailed foobnotai tcwmjo- 
nymf (he raadiOK mailer. A ilatcrioel introdoedoo deaU tilth ik« dcrehpmcot of 

t^ioar/h madr 00 Cay lan orar tha portod inTti-raH. I a. tm th« 16th ternary to tka 

prcair.i day. preryooc that U interested in ue study of tbe hlatory &f Tr/Jia In Oto 
»Oth cellar/ will be oUtgol wicfa to this fumlamoaul work containing the lorcta 
of vnfcfmarlnn. 

f vo XXVIII, 707 piges. map ud pUtoi ^ith fa^loika of Ua aignaturm. 

Fr o* f im -/* a. 1 a. — . bound in Inckmm r aifi.-, 



CEYLON AND PORTUGAL 

PAST I 

KINGS AND CHRISTIANS 1539—1552 

FROM THE OiUCISAL COCUMEKT3 AT LISBON 
BY P. E PIERIS AND M. A. II. FITZLER 
D*o>j I 'o, / Cl Kh. 1 «ji p.,<, 1 rut, jT u ;4 
Coiium l'irfi'i C>mu InUftluiOon. LM cl Dkuociu*. Ncic: i. Amirti 
App«r>Ju I — HI. * Mulakirfc. 3.0 P«i do»C«iruiMi. 4. Tiialo, Glxunry. Ind« 
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THE PRAKRITI 

An Epoch-Making Venture in Bengali Journalism 
Profusely Illustrated Lucidly Written 

Istued Every Two Moatko 

Editor : —Dr. Satya Churn Law, m.a.,b.l., ph.d., r.z.s., jlb.o.u. 

The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the Exposition 
ol Nature, living and non-living ; Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern India in the Region of Science. 

Specialists, Indian and European, In the different branches of 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc. have volunteered to make this venture an 
unqualified success. 

The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the 
remark able pictorial representation. 

Please apply to : 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4/- The Manager, Prakmti. 

$0, Kailas Best Stre/t, Calcutta 



THE 

CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS 

SPECIALISTS IN 

High Class Printing of Books with diacritical marks. 
Sets up whole 600ft In English or Devnagrl Types for 
maintaining uniformity of Typographical arrangements. 
Possesses varieties of Types for Artistic J06 CUorfts. 

Undertakes Printing in Chinese Oheractere 

Please correspond for rates with the Manager • 

9, PANOHANAN CH08E LANE, CALCUTTA, 
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THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

lfl, BHUKRAVAB PltTH, POONA OITT 
Qon Oww PimucAMom 



1 A«n V»NBf a »KO I»Bv.un*a, o. It., 

-Vi«sa«!lni with commentary, 
notoi ic Enjtfiah 3c/:. n*> 2-8 

2 D /. B«u;aixar, Syttevu of Skt. 

Uro»,«>r. R*. !H) 

3 „ Uttara Ddnatarit, 3kt. Text 

with appendix. Ro. >“* 

4 „ do — Macs tlii Tianoictioa 

with fcotnoU*. R» Si-0 

i ildnyudario, Skt. Text & 

Prsnilttion. Rv 3-0 

3 „ M'i'dzria: (.’oramano'ation 

Pehwe. R»- 13/- or 16/- 
7 „ RcaAmftiSlfa ftaftkortthlimyo, 

vol. II, pa. 1 and S. Text with 
non* ind translation. It?. 6-0 

I „ Pour tirpxMirlicd Upaalptdle 

hull, Uotatisoly . *diad & 
’..-unstated tor th« irst tiuie 

(Text slid Transt.). Re- 1-4 
u V.n>»», C. V., 

Hirtory */ tied, Hindu India, 

VqL 1. Bart* A An fi«M 

Re. 7-8 

10 „ Vol. 2, Earig BUtorv 0/ <*« 
HoypaU. Rs. 7-9 

II Vol. 3, lloa m/all 0/ Hindu 

India. Its. 7-8 

12 CB»jnu7*nK*n, Q. A., A ufa’uol of 

Hindu Etlrci- Re 1-4 

13 D!s«»i>k'B i Se lection i fron Sc-is- 

fcvit Pari I, T««t< 

Pnxx II— Note., oU. Ra. 4-0 

14 Prof. Diuvid, I'eitlsoyiM'nim. 

Text, Kota, Trsnei. Be. 843 
lfl „ Dbttova, md<c.BaW<a»r., 
Teat, Notee, Tr*ual. Rs. 4-0 
10 .. Dnvsniuu, C. IL.Svapvmfl 
laaadaftam of BhAsa, 2nd eel, 
Text, Notoe, Trans). Be. 2-0 

17 „ V>a pew atmOid to Mat a, 

their outAoulioily do. Bn. 1-0 

18 Prof. Eocenes. F.. I'aficatontra 

reconstructed SaoiVrit text with 
Intro., l-V. Re. 1-8 

10 Dr. Onail, ftrvodo, Ltctwei on, 
(2ml edition). lie. 3-0 

lfl) Prof. Hiham-a. I'odflufuiini, 
Text, T/aml.. Notes and Intro. 

Bo. 1-8 

21 Dr. O. Jir«, Taiac&udjd, EnglHh 
Tranal (2nd edition). Be. 1-4 
VS A(7uyflkiiWiailUra-i<rtti, 

Eag. Trans! (2nd adition!. 



S3 Kor.AXAioa:— roiAfOOW^fl, Sht. 

Teat eitically edited. Be- 0-9 
21 „ KdejxUii>UarorO«."»-'-" i , T «« 
with extraou from KHiaadhenu, 
a critical edition. R°- 1*8 

23 Ox>, K. G., Aaiarufoja with 
count. of KjiraiBuxi! Be. 3-8 
US K Blank* Burni. Democratic II in- 
duitn, Scholar 1; oditwn. R»- 2-0 
27 Dr. Mwem**, Coiporof# UJt in 
dnricnl ‘/nrtiu, (2nd od.) 1U. 7-8 
18 Oiront, G., ruiiouosifl Kop, Skt. 

Eng. Dicuonary. Us. 100 

2) Prof. P.rn.K, McylrvKlto with 
Nolo*, Intro. and Train! Ra. 1-1 
?0 Paw.v* S'e^m, Etna and ffnfAo 
Uptuifuft iv i tli Conunn. of 

Sec! ui n i nnmfmu)n aud lilt own 
BaUbodbiuI. R-. 84 

31 .. /Mr£lyofxi"'n>; with BhUTTO, 
and ha own Biialxdhinl Re. 1-0 

32 ., ifuBCiato/awifai with Bhisya, 

with editor’* Ililabcdiiini nnd an 
exhaustive iutnidoctimi in San* 
Writ. Re. 1-0 

33 Prof. R*N*nt, R. D., 

A C’oiuiruciiba Surrey cl Upani- 
jaflic Philosophy. Ra. 10-0 

3J „ 8. M. PAHjrr.srn, Pratimil ol 

UKlia with Intro., Tittnslotion 
and Notes. R*. 3-0 

35 Prof. Vxnaiua, BhofaMifpita— n 
froth study. Re. 1-0 

30 Dr. P. L. V-iun, Piitrila- 
Prnkola of Vanruthi, Intro., 
Toxt and l’ransl. Ra. 3-0 

37 Prof. Joim, 0. 7., Mmvil 0) 
van. ii» 2-0 

18 Prof. GonsAKLB, D. V., lihar.wt- 
DIM witl SoiUoraiAdria, Oriti- 
cnlly edited from MS. & 3 printed 
oditioca. Be. 2-8 

* Prof. SOTAKI, V.V., 

A critical r'lidy «/ |f|« Sdi\6«’ivO 
•yifiio, on the line* of r.ha SROkhyn 
Klriki, Siflihj's SQtra* and thsir 
common tariei Re. 1-0 

40 Prof. T»«h’at*ik«h, 8. N., KriiAw- 

I’rebtem. Re. 1-0 

41 Prof. jAnAQmcAB, B. V., An in- 
Irorfudicn to Comiwativa PWo- 
ley? o/ Inio-Arvan Laty/uagci. 



Re- 1-3 
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Greater India Society 

Pgrodha — RABIN D llAN ATH TAGORE 
PusiDDT — SIR P. 0. RAY, E.T. 

Secretary — Prop. UPENDRANATH GHOSH AL, m.a., mx.d. 
Jt. Secretary — Hr. HALIDAS NAG, D.Litt. (Pori*) 

BULLETIM8 

Creator India — By Dr. KaEdaaNo*. M A. (Cal.), D.Utt. (out of pnntl 
India and Ohina-By Dr. PriSwio Chandra Bir^u. M.A. (Oal). 
D.Litt. (Parts) Now oditicn in proparooon. . ... _ 

Ipdian Culture In Java and 8umatra-nwi»*l and eulargod edition. Pan I 
Taut, By Dt Bii.eraj Chottcrjoe, D.Litt. (Punjab). Pb.D. (London): 
Part II Luciiption*. By l>r. Biiaotaj Ciettorjco and Dr. Nirenjnn Prasad 
Chukravarf.. R* «• 

India and Central »ala— By Dr. Niranjan Prasad Cbakranrti, M.A., 

iSS&, n &JS , *&U » D., 

ft - B - PUflUCflTIOHB ' 



*. 



4. 

3. 

To 



And ant Colonies In the Far Caat—Vo). I. CHAMPA— By Dr. Kamcth 
Chandra Mejamdar. M.A., PhD. XU. IS (for members Kt. 18). 

Hindu Law and Custom— (Authorised Knglian translation of Dr. Jubna 
Jolly's Bteht u*id Alffe— By Ur. Balakriihua (Ihoah Be. I0« 

Beolai Uto In Anolent Indlai Studies in Vatnyaysna'a Komnsatra— By 
Prof. H. C. Chakladsr M. A. Price R*. 4. 

Pratlma LakaJtnnart (Sanskrit and Tibetan) by r«of. Phar.^dra St Ih 

Indian Literature In China and the Far Eaal— By Prabhab - Kuoar 
MuWlierji. *» »• 

Indian InlfcianoM on the Lltaratura of Java and Ball— By Himnara 
Bhutan Sorkar, M.A. (In the Proa*). 

OTHER PUBLI0ATIQN8 

Indian Colony of aiam-lty Prof. Phanmdrnnath Bone, M.A 

Price R* 3-AO. 

WITH (Hindi Edition of Bulktin No. 1). 

’5(23 (Bengali Edition of Bnlietin No. 1). 

be had of the GREATER INDIA SOCIETY’S Office 
120/2, Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Oriental Journal 

(The only monthly magarino In En«ll«h deallny mainly with Sanskrit* Studln) 

EDITED BY 

KSHITIB CHANDRA CHATTERJI, M.A., 

Lecturer, Calcutta Univereity and Editor, ''Sanahrit Sahitya Parlaad." 

The main objori of the Journal ia to plaoe before Orientalist* the remits of 
tha reeoerchaa of a deroted bond of Baaokritiits. mostly profextoja and lecturers of 
Um Calcutta Dniroraity. The coutritmtors include snob wgU-known aohedars us 
MahimalopAdliyfiri Dr. Bfcsgahat Kumar Smtri. M.A.. Pb.D., Pandit KckilesTira 
|t*ttrl Yidjaratu».M.A., Dr. Drobodh Chandra BaBnbi. M.A. ,Li».D., ~ 

Nath Sen. M.A, Pb.D., Dr: Paschanaa Mitre, M.A , Pb.D.. Dr. I. J 
Tvala. PhD., Befet-Law and otfcsra. A apecial feature cf tfao io 
publication of indexes to many Sanskrit work* which will be invaluable to th«-o 
engaged in Oriatttl Rmearch. It also publishes extraots from many Sanskrit Mi*., 
not aasily acooau’olc to scholars. throwing Ugh* on history of many deparlsueuta of 
Sanakrit Literature. It U alas publishing n now critical commentary on vimaju’a 

^ l ^f l ^u k Vro^mere»Ud in Sanakrit, aubreribo at ourf. Annual lobicriptieo: 

y. Tweh c an nan. 

1ZAR, CALCUTTA. 
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THE SANSKRIT SAHTTYA PAR1SHAT PATRIKA 

A Monthly Sanskrit Journal 

Edited by 

KSHlTIS CHANDRA CH ATTERJI, w.a. 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The only journal in Sanskrit containing up-todatc articles on 
Indology from the pens of distinguished Sanskritists. At prerent 
it is publishing among other tilings a hitherto unpublished commen- 
tary by Goviidamuni on the Subara Bhitya in monthly instalments. 
It also contains short stories, poems etc. in simple and elegant 
Sanskrit. 

SHAMBAZAR, CALCUTTA 



BODHlSATIVA-PRAl'IMOKSA-SllTRAM 

Edited for the first time with an 
introduction and notes by 

Dr. NALINAKSHA DUTT, m.a. ( ph.o. (cal.), d. Lirr. (lond.) 

Trice Re. i/-. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

OF TIIS 

CALCUTTA ORIENTAL. SERIES 

1 MADHYaNTAVIBIIaGASCTRABHa$YATIKa ol 

Stniramati, a sub-commentary on Vasubandhu's B5in§ya on the 
Madhyantavibhagasutra of Maitreyanatha edited by Vidhushekhara 
Bhnttachnrya and G. Tucci. Royal 8vo. pp. 5-rl05 ... Rs. 8/- 

2 SUMANGALA-VILASINT (Commentary on the Dlgha 

NUraya), Suttos VIII-XV, Fosc. 1. Edited by Dh. NALINAKSHA 
Durr, M.A., D.LIT, (Lond.). ... ... ... Re. 2/- 

3 AJRANA ck THE THEORY OF IGNORANCE By G. 

R. Malkani, R. Das&T. R. V. Murti ... ... Rs. 6/- 

4 ANALYSIS OF THE ABHISAMAYALAMKARA. 

Fasc. I : by Di. E. Obermiller, PH.D Rs. 6/- or 10s. 

Calcutta Oriental Book Agency 

8. Pambusuk Gitoai bn, 

OAKTDTTA. Pboae: B.B. 101ft 
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OLD MANUSCRIPTS 

Of Sanskrit Literature of different subjects viz., 
Veda, Vedanta, JyotUh, Puran, Sahitya, VyabaraD, 
Dharam Shaatra, Vaidik, Tantra, Mantra etc. 

Can be had from the following Address— 

Catalogue* in Hindi, or iu English as deBired can be 
supplied on remitting Ro. 1 only. 
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Evolution of Vijnanavada'’ 

There is on old tradition in tbia eouuiiy witicb speaks of a relation- 
ship between the VedSuto or Upanisail* and Unddhimi ; ninl the 
available fads show that the tradition is not without foundation. 
Indeed, so far a& some of tlie vital points are concerned, the difference 
between the two system* is very flight. Santinkaita says in his Tallva^ 
saAgraha (v. 330) that the defect in the system of tie follower* of the 
Upaniaada is flight (alpftparttdia). As a matter of fact, Buddlueiu owes 
much of its biiug to the Upatligad*. Although it is true that like the 
Sankhys system, it hu* rejected rood) of the Vedic religion relating 
to different rites and ceremonies, nevertheless it is equally true that, 
like the .same Sankhyu system^ it bus drawn much from that irligiuu, 
following its 'path of knowledge* (jUtliumfryn). 

Buddhism admits with the Vedanta that the origin of the tarfMra 
is due to ignorance (flvilya), which therefore is to be overcome. In 
both the systems desire ikarrui) is the root cause of all sufferings, and. 
as such, it is rightly called by the followers of the Vedanta ‘Great 
Bvir (nuthdpipvia*) and by Buddhism ‘Death* (Mitru, o synonym for 
l<ith being derived from the >ame rootVw c to fie*). Naturally 
therefore by destroying or conquering that evil ono attains to im- 
mortality. Iu both tlie systems the not; on of 'I* and 'mine* (< aJutm 
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Evolution of VijMnar&la 



and ruxuui) which I>ring3 about ore'* bondage is to b« sliakeu jff. though 
the luothod* suggcatod for achieving (Ilia ocd u«* totally different. 
Thorw uro many more such points oi mutual agreement of which the 
one wo me concerned with here is Vijianavadn which, a* we shall 
see, found its first rac|irossion in the TTpanisads and gradually developed 
into it* accepted form in Buddhism. 

It goto without saying that the Upaaianua avowedly doal with 
litahmavOda, and Brthmaiada and Atmaetda oie one aud tha same, 
the le being no difference whale never, for the words Brahma » and A (man , 
uccoriling to the aeenior teachers of the TJpailiaad*, differ only in letter# 
and cot in sense or spirit. It is repeatedly shown therein that Brahman 
is nothing but vijMna' or jlUtna. 1 Thus BrahmiK&da or AltnaoOda is, 
in fact, VijUdnavdda. 

fTow Brahman being, in fact, identical with vijfiGna one naturally 
tabes the former in the sense of the 'latter in such ITpani|*dio passages as 
the following (Taitti. III. 1) t 

'That from which these beluga are horn, that- by which, when born, 
they live, that into which thoy enter at their end, try to know that. 
That is Binhmaa." 

And it is actually supported by the following in tho same work 

<m. 6)i 

‘He perceived that Brahman "M vij’Vtaa, for from vijidua these 



1 «Tp. — 3r- Up-, HI-, B- IS; *■> “ho Taitti, V/., It. 5. 1. 

nr. B. 1 i Br. Up., IV. 8. t 

1 »I5' Pct*J-t'd‘ BP- — Taitti. Cm, II 1. 1. Sankara comments: 
tra' s rp, uw' bit, awn aw i maftifn asjhj Tfaftra' 33a' 5 
srfirerfa ^ *T5^j 1 ara’ ‘n’rewl si-w-.f; i 

Cf. ftopt* in she alore extract with tho Baddbiss twui tiiCupfi. It is to be 
noted slut as the Upwi#adk Seats under discussion here show, originally there 
was mode no distinction between <Mua a*d vcjfi&nc, us generally :n such -aot-s 
iu BuddMss texts The main function of th« former U a/r/,ai«UlSropor(r<AK<u, 
while Hut of the tester is aitkat-iitfaparkchrda. Soiuelimea in Buddhism, SO), 
n<i iliotinttion of fA4u„ ond is obiarvcd. Soo Note 1”. 

3 aw 5i 4‘iifa •jytrf'T aiTctiPi 53. 

53. I 
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beings are bom ; by rifi/lna, when born, they live and into <-ijiina 
they enter at the end.’* 

Whan somehow cr other the above interpretation is accepted the 
following and the similar rexfj of the Upani^ods are easily taken with 
reference only to vijiUna : 

'Verily all thia ia htman.* 1 
'Brahman alone is all this." 

'All this is Brahman, >T 

‘There is no diversity here. He who perceive* here diversity goes 
from death to death. ’* 

Thus to soy all this is Brahman or Atman amounts to saying that 
nil this is vijMn<; or in other words, all this ia a jtarhfnna or riiartif of 
Brahman or nj*fow. 

Compare this with surh paimges as the following from Buddhist 
works: 

‘0 the sons of the .Tina, the three planes are only eitui."* 

'This is only vjjfiepti.’' 1 

* ftlH' i ftttHCoa wfkrarf* Hjrrft airarfsr, %i^w 

’nxrfw ftfiw’ i 

5 WWtt*’ im t— <■*. r P ., VII; za, 2; gf ******! I— *r. TTp, 
IV. 6-7. 

6 ftwt i— u p-> n - s - a. 

T «P? m I — •*. TTp.,m. 1«. 1,IW oftwf* vr, m \— 

Unit* Up., IV. 6. 

8 ^RTf* ft** i «p*t: *r y^ni'-ilfTt * « qv*f?i i— >‘r- rj>., 

IV. 4. 19. 

y The word j *i rif/i mu m«na 'traulonnatioiT ot 'xnodffioatioa* ; one! 
virarfa, in fact, conrcys tho same meaning, i.e. 'changing from on* atat* to 
another,. Its use in Vodlntic MUM, •iUoaorj manifestation* is not pr*-&a&kart« 

10 *5* * I See Hw6M«r«Mit.^rolv, «1. 

B*mUH, p. 10; JJ/iUMUmiiaiihi,; Adrsravfljre'B Tntttamlnawali, Oskwsd 
Oriental Sirica, No. XL, p. IB; Writ JJnfariaur pour I'fMt rf» Sgrtime 
VirffinoratTO. Pari., 1932, p. 58. 

11 I — T'«l»feHfca of Voiubaodhu ed. L4vi in Vglopfj. 
tuhvtoiiddki, Paris, 19S6, 1. 8 m also Pat\jikil on Tattvonkgieha, (JOS., p. 6®: 

; ha.iVflw.fdm sd. B. iXanjie, X. .77, p. 275 : 

ftTrftpnsr' %*** t 
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Evolution of V'jMnar&dn 



According ro tlio Buddhists, ritta, manat, vijUiina, and rijtlapli 
are oynonyms." 

Now as evident from 'lie above the external world boa in fact no 



reality, and jot it appears to bo. This appearance demands an expla- 
nation which is supplied by tlio atiilyfi of the Yadfintin* and by the 
vflianJt of the Buddhists. It is avidyA m riiimil that, changes rijihhta 
into the external phenomena, even as happens in illusion, mirage, 
dream, etc. 

The idealistic interpretation of the Yedinta as given above is fully 
supported hy Gaudopida and a careful and close examination of his 
AffimatSitra, generally known by the name of .1/ do// til-ytilAril.J, will 
hear out the statement. I shall quote here only a few lines from that 
work. Gftudtipadn says (IV. 72 ) : 



Fdxl f^WUJp it 5 ! 

'This duality having Urn subject and the ohjen't" ia only the rihm- 
lion of : Ufa. Citta baa no object, therefore it i* said to bo always /iMAga 
(i.e. having no attachment or relation to an object)’. 1 * 

Here spandita (mppgnda or rpaodaita) of citta implies the activity 
of mind, owing to which objects are represented. 

The following kfiriltUa front the same work may oJ>o he oomporcil 
with their porcllcl versee from the iMivhlvatura : 



19 ftrr' JRt ftnrs >raWr: i— ViyMUn, P .3 ; fira’ipjrso 

1— AMdharmaUio. ed. Poun.io. 31. 34 ; fl**’ jpft foyr t faf<| 
IW! ) WflfrjTi I — Vn^hvamnltaittH, oil. Pon-aip, p. ?03. 

IS il i WU ’y 'W^ , llt * '*be perceivei and Ui« pecoeptible’. 

14 Of. Loiklitatan, p. 167. **7 ^ jtHq; For or 

Gww r>» eh the following in t t* l'0(»rt»nia dll 67. M) which ■* fun of 
VijfiflnavSila • 



t? tWTJ(TIfrn5 Wa 



« wra fflsra' ih-cw-mc u 

fwi fan' wrfrfT - «(«•-,’ ^«tcl fN : t 

crotaTOTftn' 3 u 




RxelvtU^n of VitMattoMa 



n 




fagFlTOf^tf TOT II IV. 47. 



'An the movement* of a fire-brand apponr to he straight, or crooked, 
etc., so rlii* vibrations of ritfUhttt appear ss the perveiver and Ibe 
perceptible.’ 




3TOT^TR TOT || IV. 4S. 



'Ah n fire-brand when it does nnt move has no appearance (of its being 
straight, etc.) and (thu>) is not horn, so when the rijRSnn does not 
rihvote it lias no appearance (of the pereeirer and the perceptible), and 
Oh ns) is nnt horn.’ 



3TSIS W'ddH 4 JTOTO 8TR>Tigg: I 

•r aatotra fawwwnaffT b 11 iv. 49. 

TVhen u fire-brand moves the appearance* arc not produced from 
anything other than that; and when it is at rest they nre not in a place 
other thnn that, nor do they enter then into that. 

faai-i 5 *T*irai i 

?T zftsm RW^WT ftRSf fe#B ^ II IV. 51. 

'When tho trijiUba Titrates tlic appearance Gre not produced from 
anything other than that, imd whan it i * at rwt they ar» nnt in a place* 
other than that, nor do they enter then iuto that. 

tot yqpnrf Froa rtot to i 

TO! WPRpjPTOt vTO^ PITOT to: II HI- 29. IJ 

'Ah in dream owing to illxtsion, the mind mores having the 
appearance of the duality (the subject and the object), w> docs it- in the 
waking state owing to illusion, having the appearance of the duality.’ 

m* TOwra to. ^ d i 

m3 * TOTTOi TOT STOS tftq: II HI- 80. M 

'There is no doubt that in dream the mind though without a second 
is with the appearance of the duality, 90 is undoubtedly til* mind ia the 



13 This Wiuiki ocean *g«in in the l«rt chopper (IV. 01) with only rac r»ri«. 
tion, i.e latali Cor .tpondt/c in both the Lakes. 

16 This Knriki is identical with IV. 02. 




ft Evolution of VijMnat’Ada 

waking stale witli the appearance of the duality, though it is without a 
Kconil.’ 

Let u* read here a few Iir.es from the LatihllvdfAra (ed B. Nnnjio), 
the well-known work on the VijCanavfidji: 

fatwbtfa; m fern Pro swwl I 

ntsraiTOkd 3 mFR*iW 3 n m. 121 ; p. 209. 

'All this 13 cilta, It romea forth in two ways, in the form of tho 
ppreeiver bs wbII aa of tlie perceptible. There i* neither Atman, nor 
anything belonging to it.’ 

HvIHIu 3 EJtJtsfe f&f fVt ETrEl I 

P- IR1 - 

'There is only cilia, and not the visible. The cilia comes forth in 
two wnr*. in the form of the peroeiver ns well m of the perceptible, It 
is neither eternal nor has it annihilation.' 

Hrt 3HT3 iffs-rn^i 

qjfo *JQ1 || X. 58; p. 2T2. 

‘The cilia cf mon inolioM (towards its object*) in the form of the 
perceiver as woll as of tho perceptible. There is no characteristic of the 
visible, m imagined by fools.’ 

3?973n< '4#W’ *3 I 

Z-n JFTtft *WT TOTl ^ 3 foli* It x. 69; p. 272. 

’Aa appears the castle in the sky, or mirage, w> does always tho 
visible; hut in transcendental wiidom it does not exist.' 

That *.he visible universe is the creation of vijtOna, or monos, or 
pitta 19 found also in the VatfifalnbrAbmao opanJiftd (Mysore, 1900, 
p. 12 ) where occur tho following lines ; 

33R3* FPFi qif'l wfpMIT: 7^3 77*111 

'The mind which is the author of the cxoation, continued existence, 
and disiolution of the three worlds, disappears, and that is tho highest 

state of Vituiu.’ 

In the YijSSnavida the theory of Vijfltii>tm/ttraM which is the 
same as vijn^namdtrtrld ia 11 very well-known one. Liteially vijluna- 




Evolution of VijfianavSda 
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wStva mecus 'simply eijMia/ and its state ia vijfidAitwJtralZ. When 
the lijMna does not perceive uny object whatsoever, it res’s only i» 
itself. This state of resting of tLo \njiima only in itself is called 
ri/Mnamdtratd- 1 ’ 

According to the VijflSnav&dins this rijfiuiiaiautrotu ii mvkti 
Meliverenco.’“ On this we shill have on occasion to speak u few words 



In Vedanta this PijiiiuauidlrfitJ) is expressed by Omulaiiida in liis 
AganaJSetra (in. 38) as dtin<i3um*(fia jildna ‘/TTJriu that rests in. 

it*lf\" 

The following stauj» in the Kofftcjxiniftid (11.3.10) dearly i»ints 
to this vijt&ptimalratA: 

W-nfa «w«i i gftjs * Waft mmg: twi mm^ii 

'Wlien the five instruments of knowledge stand still together with 

17 Vunbandka's Tr-piotila ed. Mvi', ; V/yfliijif i milraUtUJk i oi 
Poa.vun, p. SSfi : 

W iw' =Nta?tu% i ft*ra' firfr^nr^ «iT*minrra<*w*iti. ■ 

See Xa&Jdtatffra, p. 1(55 ; 

«Uw*i5l w* fatrffranr*Wi«n*r # i 

t^fff WfCRKOTTO I *o*n \ 

18 fjftp: ftfavfin vftrjr^ wron' 

'Pi' STW nftwlri U *■<!(( I 
ddtafl WW9 K * Wtfh Btfr 

75 WT*' g% ?**? TOWW ft*W- II 

afaAiiA-nia«QTolla»*diw «l. Lta, XL 47. 
Uur« the ttnnl line is explained thns : 

iWfasfSflT^aMi 4 |.hih< i’h 3v*t g wiriii f33fH*ra s r. i 

<!5»*fil-r gf$i: I 

10 o*f w nw atTTPi'fi^in sh z &«nf i 
srm'w' nv *««pnft war n 
Sea itAuiruioifrifO, VI. as : 

W'WHW' *W tm * ft'rtil. I 

/tAOcawitOjiiirdiui, II. 1. in : 

JRt fitfm J-WT TO « Pfa I 
Thi» is in r»ct fp See Poussin's Fotairfii.a/rufilriiWM, 

(Toma II), p. 0)7. OaodapBda describes it (III. 33) SB BP 




8 Kvolution ni VijninaciJa 

the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that ia culled the 

high#** state.’ 

Wo have seen that Brnhuiuu in vijildua. And I think it points to 
ujtlaptmittratd. Y tjHHna when it reata only in itself (fllmiuiniiatha) is 
Brahman. This reminds us of the following in the l'pnni»uds [Cli. Up. 
VII. 24- 1-2): 

‘Whoro oua sacw nothing olse, hear* nothing also, unil«-af«ndu 

uothiug el^c, that in Che Infinite (abttCuum) The infinite is inuuortul.' 

‘Sir, in what dot* the Infinite xestP’ 

‘In its own greatness- or n« even in great iibssV* 

The exposition of Gaudapirla in very clear here. Tie says (III. 4G). 

f^f ^ 3=*: i *f-np»wrwid four* na a?i u 

‘Wheu the citia does not fall into a state of olliviou, nor is distract- 
ed again, nor 13 unsteady, nor ha* it ony sen^e-image, than it beosme* 
Brahman'.*' 

Thi* 'tiiS'.Onamalrata is, therefore, in fact, Hnihmabhittu of the 
Bralmievudins. IfiaJmabl.iira means the 'state of Urahuum,' or 
'becoming R.'ilmuvi' 

2,1 Pt rrfgt^r ^ ST * pi t Tr i, y Mu MniUr, snn., vol. l, 

p. 129 . ITcib follow inn ftali'ouii lie vriuw “Ttm Cuimnuntiitor tukeu «1 in 
tho ico»s of, "If you auk in the highest ounio, then t o; no ; hr the IufluiU 
ii.uust w. iu (uythlag, sot even ui greatness." 

21 S<« my paper, TKt W<* mfupeW a&dri&d on tli* l/.Wul, a vi r'^i»i»nd iu the 
I’tovauli* p> and Tra»aaclieH$ 0/ tkc Stroud (Ml India) OrimM f.'»«/«iYl»er, 
1922,p.«7-» i and W.nAinaMiuf, Up. : 

fawfrWiW' ^ 5ft? > JTTT fflt&'Opflstm' "FT ?TOTfl‘ II V 

niqfrq Mv’t' 'nrcft: *t«t' t vavtu °ir' h Wt^*l *• 

w'a %jjj’ 3 ^T(rpn?fpw' w-'W’ ^ 1 vyjrdfaf-igV sr v 'f^rrm ?rr lit 

MaM Up.. VI. 34: 

hot firfp'rJt *t4 l -uiftyn ' 4Prt t tf*n ifrup n A rw' w^ r i^mjn-ifd n 
roinrtMMffAa, III (S7.», aloiady qtoled oneo In Note IS : 

«' ? .it*S<if * «< WiffH I 

22 Jiup-Jofca Up., in.S.Bi TT * V «I W 5 I *VlfTT I 

He who uudnrstendo tb*< highest DrahniM Women B1ahu1.1i.* 




Evolution of Vijn&MrBaa 



Tlii* ig the tnutfi 'deliverance' of the Bralunavfidlan*, and here 
on tlii* point they entirely spree, a* In* already li-en *hotrn a with tie 

VijUaavSdfni. 

Now when the ciita or vijihhw rents only in itself, or in other 
worils, when there i* rijflftaon/llrata, tint ifaf* is described aa ’non- 
perception (anupalnmbhn)' there being no eitta (aritta), ‘supermundane 
(hAottma) jMta,’ 'iiicoiiipreheuaitle (acintipi),' 'go oil (hi tala),' 
‘eternal (ilhruvn),' and ‘hliv, (iiiWir —.<»(!*< V)*.’* 

Now consider if there is any difference between this rijUuna and 
the rtjfiUna ns Brobmon of the Veduntins. 

Here on die authority of Vnmbnndliu and Sthmmati. vijMiia, *a 
wo have Keen above, is eternal (Jhtupa, nii/jti). And there alt other 



23 SseKoUlB 

25 The origln*l Irnu «rhieh theui wjrJs »ro takoii is in th» Trlptit#, 
mid it ninfl t% fallotra • 

m =t i wvonr q^rtf-irjwi u*t 

X $TPnt VJT- I g# fitglwqtsw m* 

Here in She Sr»l kiiriki 'noi* -perception* is expressed as grj. 

cTOIR '-xtremo (esrstiou of perception,' in tie lAJidstf/iinfifrillflilM-*, 

XI. 47. fe’oe aoto 18. ?or rpfea Sea Vssabaodhs’a JVisraiA3to*iipfcfa, 38; 
'-KV*iinl'i«*di * q ^5'cw‘wm I mi II 

With’referenee to the words ajrgwfo wt in 0,11 ^nviifW, qetctl shoes Prof. 
Poussin observes ( I'jtoptmjt mtoaikd/ii, p.603) "D'npi6s la comracntaire do 
Hthirsmuti les motes asujatei.iAo 'mu sc repporteol au BodhiMKra;" Un- 
doubtedly BodhisaCSvs m»? rest in vtjtaptmatmro ( gfy^m&m r sffff^fr), b°«. 
so far as the commentary of Sthmmati is coocsmad, those loo words, I think, do 
not infer to a Bodhiuttva, though his erodna! socc*M is shown. Sthiramsti's 
introductory lise (**> fggfawn'IOt favtHtffflTT' dearly shows that 

it is the citto in that state, wbk-h is rtferred to by tia following stauzas including 
the words in quratioa. 

Sthiromati explains thus the werds qocted it the body: 

ra DTTTft=rflm v wftralsavctwlsjn i sigfrasrni; 

*h' i 

(according to the Tibetan version U7qfrfra»Tf?t renting Mm jnr «no fans 

to dad) 

fvrat *piw* i 

nr.o, imuir, 1934 
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ErohUian of VijA&naefida 



texts, too, tint can he cited in support of the view.’* Hut it ia a 
ircU-laiowtt fact that the Buddhists hold tli# theory of WwiitarhiMii’ 
(kMtnbhaAffOKida), and lienee, according to tkeia, vijfUlnn i<- ul*> 
momentary, uid not eternal ns the Vedmiliu-* maintain. Suntindoyila 
while agreeing vith tic in on ninny an important joint differs from them 
saying that their system ia defective, for \-ijOtlna can in no way he 
tetermil, aa held therein." 

Th:« eternity of rrjfWiux of the YiJflSnaTadins refer*, T ihink, fo 
its continuity (mnltna nbyntA),'’ and ia not to he token in the strict 
tonco of the term, a. maintained by the Vedautiste. This explanation 
is supported by the 7i*«ntui<MAf quoted in the foot-note, no 25 



5i=t i 5^7* wr^', v ^ ^ 1 rcwp ^ : 1 

33 s M i ffrfpp T tra 'TO , ‘7Tt ^ trr i 

ftstft ‘j« OTftj tHuaMflflfarcn n 

—JUeatiltdS I, XV. SO in JVu IV/minMS TVorfci, UlK, p M: Tliii rofeo. to 
rifted Aflrt, 

nr=H* P- 7ft 

sr’ twi«wr*i<«ii4fitfH' i 

Up. cl#., p.S5, KcoSttiuki: <Mtline» of l/u.\«2ya*a JWtfAunf, 190r # p.34tf: 
•'Nuvlpft U some times Bpokesi cf *s poeoesuag four Attribute# ; (1) eicnul 
(2) blis*f*l «> •clf-aotifiR (u<**m), and pure (iuri). It is atm lul 

because it il luiiantct^l \ it is blissful bewnw it is nh+\-o nil sufferings, it ia self- 
acting fc*cau*« it kaotrs no compulsion ; it is purs bomtiso it in not dafilotl ty 
passion and error. ?> 

8#* tlso IViu^ctti Vol. I, p. 2&4; Aimywtfu .Vifilft*, ir, 3$>ff* 

alfas-sS vutj ui<«*i 533 -w- 

Tire wwdW f-iia l 

In III* .iMicl,Uin> I >iw/:i«Ua cd. BuUiflti, 7, i. ono <A tlic ,n W i, iuk 
for iiirnlnu. 

-« fi ?i ? i=T fy m i sq' f q fatotvH i fY* i 

g*: 'I 
fy?7% I 

fffS'd'Tt'CTintso' dwi-ti« r : n 

s>rraw'rrj‘ g tttV ferati^ i 



ruff, u . u ,w...t„ l go*, m-m. 
'27 Cf. ^3g w-.v-M % ia the IoH/n«ilHro, p. 167. and imiiinlin*- 

i.i'aviM 0 f tUc SfrtUh.vno. Bn« ngn-rn*. this «oa Jajtcma'iliatto's 
1«C, (Pari II) p. *64 1 
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In conclusion, it may be observed that following tie line o£ 
thonglili suggested chore n very large number of pestHge* in the 
TJpaniiuulB may easily he explained from the YijuinaTada point of 
view. For instance, let us take the following two stansus from the lid 



Vf., 6 - 7 : 



I yrufI vfttl «t ftftfeifflti II 

‘When to a man who understands all the beings in the Atman 



(i.e. tijUOita) and the Atman (i.e. rtjUiinc) in ell being*, he does not 
remain in douht.’ 

ijfllfff aricfifiipssRa: I era *8T CTff: VZ STI'E l| 

•When to a iuan who understand*, llir Atmuu (i.e. vijiUUiu ) ha-* 
Itecome nil beings, what sorrow, what trouble can there bo to him 
who beheld tlint identity (i.e. the identity of the. tijiUlrta and tho 
beings)/ 

It is, however, to be noted that the TTpanijnda do not bay one thing, 
but vnrious things. There are various thoughts nud while some of them 
are more or leas systematic, ©then arc not so. Originally the Upjnisscls 
were meant not merely to guide one’s speculations, but to lead one 
along nn active spiritual life. But that wos fouud impossible owing 
mainly to the wide divergence in their thoughts. Consequently x 
strong necessity wsa felt for making up thot difference; and the re*ult 
was the composition of the Bnhnuuairat. But unfortunately the 
question remained still unsettled, there being n number of school* of 
interpreter*. The diversity of the'" interpretations ia duo specially to 
the different i>aoaage» ia the Upanina<U, some of which do actually 
differ, anil some are explained differently. Thus the interpretation of 
the Vedinta from the idealistic point of riew is quite just, for there ore 
actually exme texts to that effect. 

VijoicsnEKiianA BirmumABSA 



wvft fer‘ itum'rttr' w^n^nwi^g'f'N »mi. t 
«ftw i>^Mi«-n yr- fttsu’ tow. wttrara 1 " 

Hut truly speaking, a> fo>'.n*"sr- of tho Middle Pall tic YijilfliavZdiiu can 
not hold that the WJMiwi 1- eternal, for according to them It iboolil be regarded 
n> om baring neither eternity cor annihilation. The fo**drottra (IIT.6S, p.181) 
clearly soya: 

foTOIff * R^SfH ta^T t^TT' I OTSTW8T-TO1 U 




Quotations by Bhoja from the Kamasutra 



la the Juno {mu*, 193a, ol this Quarterly Dr. A. Yenl<a|asubl>i,)h 
pointed out the -!x stanza.* and a short -sentence in prow that were quoted 
by Anaadagiri from Yfltoyoymia’e KAuiaidtia in li!» commentary cu 
Sursdrara's lirliadtbnij yaJiopm ifaJ bh Ciiya-vdrii ivr. 1. 4. 10 (p. 514). 
I wish also to point out a few more quotations from the same book in 
Bhoja’s another work Saratcal lI&Qfhtlbh aroija , written nbout two 
centuries earlier than Aaandagiri’a commentary. The-e ore, — 



<a * n«<wi’ -tifH-o’ 57PPTT I 

TMt nr^s ws nrrc: n 1 

The stnr.xa omits rt/Oalim on page CO of the NirnayasuRara 
edition of iho Kdmau'iUa. 

' b > ft^yrs: i 9 

Iivtiie Kumaintr* tie oentciice stands as follows; 

'ftsrSpii 3> i 

(.Xupnyapagavn edition, p. 59). 

The variant reading adopted bv the Sarfmanl-imthtV-haimm is 
mi Rifely due to ite snlvstitutiug for a word 8Upft*Btcd 

by tlie KilmtuQtra itself. 



(') STTS^T *1WI< fe I s 

In the AYiWWtffro the dciinitioa stands as follows : 



3 far. 1 

(Kanial/llra, p. 63) 

The words gwr-R and are common to the 

two definitions. Further verbal agreement has, however, been sacrificed 
to the demands of tin anuitvbl, metre employed by Blioja iu liis defi- 
nitions, Hence instead of and rtt V’FFK of the 

piose wutence wo Sad and ir^j: respectively i* the 

mo trie a! reraion given by :!i« &xrtuvolUanih,$jliantH/i. 



1 ,S‘n*at r f iiapi f/ifl (din ;>a ,o , JirSnonde, VidyBalgnrn'. edition, p Hi, 
S /bid., p. 740. 3 
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Bhoja not merely quotes, but al«o refers to the K ft mm tit /a nioro 
than once. He cites the 'line tfS»TP>a ftxsrtft i fkrr^i 

09 on inatonc© of on the ground that biting the upper lip is 

disallowed by cjse KilraaiMm.' Tbs Kfaun&Wn thus mentioned 
U Vitsyilyaca'o KAnunitra. It corn (tins the required aphorism 

awftpRgV i p. 128 ). 

Again, though" the verb pr^ should norm ally lw> wed with referent* 
to birds only, its u*e in the btansa 




has been considered excellent oti account <if it* heiriff in accord with the 
teaching of the K#m<M*tra.* Hero too the Ktlmntaitrc i referred to is 
Vfitnyuyanft 1 * Knma*Stro $ wherein occur* the nphorirai wm^pfjksf 
(«ee Kau9C499t4M t p. 150. Hie !>OritiV4it}knntht)hh<gyo^a 
contains lire or ah other inttiuieeft uf this kind. 

D.lffAttVriYA 8 a*|U 



4 ■m antlS UuiJWMrt WRTfB^- 1 

itowiru, p. «8. 

5 wr H aw i 

,¥ni\nio«{^aiiffiaUior a P i, J p. 00 . 




Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Culture 

(Seine .Vo/ r .) 

F,l«wiior« I hare flown lliot the Mother goddess milt in India i* 
of pre-Aryan origin. 1 T‘. if well -known that ft ini nine occupy n 

very piumiuent place in modern Jlimluinn. fet they played a very 
insignificant role in the religion of the Rg-mlic Aryans. Indeed, llui 
very conception of the supreme deity ns n Mother goddess, which i* mi 
ontstnnding feature of modern Hinduism, was quite unknown to tlio 
Pg-vedic Aryans. In tLeir pantheon male deities were supreme. Hut 
in tho old pre-Aryan religion of India, n lending feature was 
the worship of the nude Mother godiles*.' It is interesting to note that 
tliiii conception of tho Mother goddess oa o nude woman survives to tlun 
day in the representation of such of the Hindu mother goddesses as 
Kill, Sitala, Ohinnamasta etc. Sltnia. we are told in the l’nranas, abould 
always be represented in a state of perfect nudity. Indeed, she still 
tales tint form in .'essore, Nonlchali and Xhnltvi, where she is regarded 
Hy tho Pods aa tlie\r main deity.* 

Nudity Ftrtiliiy C„l‘> 

It seems that the idea ;.t the root af the original conception ol the 
Mather goddess as a nude woman tt.is sympathetic magic.* Tho idea 

1 (Marta Itcvie i... April 1981, >p. 22T-237. 

2 It hat been suppos'd that the predominance of Motbsr worship n Inilia te- 
preseatsa survival from iaatriaivliate, the prevalence of which, of course, had 
been attested ty » considerable oiuonul of endear* ( J. 7. Harrisor, I'rnfepo- 
inesn to Orteh JMlff/on. pp.Ml.499; Rnlej--G»lt, Cf»«vi ffeport, 19C1, i, 41S ). 
Contrary to this I hold Ui»» view that notber goddess call originated freer fertility 
onl* an reprvuatnd by the cult of the Mother ftorl.h. The worship of the (Mother 
RorLh wsa indsidnbly eoim acted with nsrienlturc Tho cult, tlioroforo, arose 
among ngrimiHunsl communities. Aid since RUtOOR primitive folks sericulture 
is mostly done by the woman, the goddm connected with the same Baturntly come 
to bo conceived as a woman Itev., 1931, p.234). lheconaectior. of the Inlian 
Devi with the Earth goddess Is shown by such of her (appellations as Annopnri)il, 
S’lkambhari etc. The KdMrtpimJfa also contains a rfbkn irhich states that the 
goddess Kill is worshiped in Ins- manifestation a« carts. Referred to by 
Sun Konow, JASH., 2i. 3., XXI, 1923, p. »22. 

3 Kvupclopadia ef Brligian and BtAiei, ii. 135. 

4 Magesl idesloty falls ucdor two ost*gi>rioe: — ctnbrgious and homeopathic. 
In the former an effect is brought abort Vy influencing something thar oornca in 
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was prompted by the ilesire to envisage, to increase and to glorify (lie 
spirit of fertility a« personified in tlio Mollter go (Idem. Thin idea is 
particularly evident from Hie fnct that even in the ruilrst of the &peoi- 
meiu llm sexual attributes linv© lieen prominently indicated ns 
the essential part of the design. And it ought to be noted here tlmt as 
the fundamental idea wnlwlied in these flguru* trns roligioUS »n«l 
highly pragmatic, all idewi of ohsconity were preluded, nml they 
were simply a matter of fact statement of a d*i>i*-root<d belief.* 

Parallel !• hi hchrten India and Sumer 

On the subject of pnrsllel features between th e Mother godil*** cull 
of Sumer and India, I should mention the following two iu addition 
to what I hnve pointed out before." 

1. A system of sanctified prostitution was common to the cull both 
in Sumer and India. Throughout Western Asia, the Mother goddess 
wtU propitiated by n sort of mimetic (*nm« a* homeopathic) magic 
practised In- woman. This generally took (ho form of the eanifice of 

rou tart with slit same. In the latter tbo event itsdf or its causes arc drmnatiaed 
to Htiiiiulnte itsoccimeoce. 

0 ('ISji Figurines of flub flny. iu <iij A-n»rm by E. Dougina Tin 
tlat'oii, p. ali*. 

6 "ForwiiMt among tltoie aintiUiibiea arc the (olli-jug : (i) the Mother god- 
dess in both th» couutris. i> coneeiroil an a virgin yet (ho bad a oonacet | (Thia 
aspect of tho conroptirm nf the Mother goddcai in eloir from tlio Tantru J (ii) the 
tarred animal of the Mother Roctlet* in both tic countries was the hen am) that 
of her contort ms the ball ; (iii) beside* the performance of her feminine func- 
tions «lic was ramble of doing purely male functione such as fighting. In 
Mesopotamian inscriptions the it constantly referral to as ‘Leadarott of hosts in 
Battle/ The Indian godueo as is woll-kuoirn was capable of doing the same 
thing. In tho Deri MMiitmya section of tbeJfilrf.<m/'rju /'nn3i*T is imriatcil the 
story of boir the gods being ousted by the Atoms implored the help 
ot Durg» whereupon the l»Uer Uok up anna and humiliated Mahisa the Aaoro 
and his hosts, (iv) The Mesopotamian eodiieei iros Intimately associated with 
the mountain. She is constantly cailetl tie '-lady of the mountain." Use 
intimate connectioi of the Iadian Mather goddes* iritis the mountain is >hovm by 
her uch name* as Pirratf, Haimarhti, Viadhyavasini etc. (v) And lastly the 
none of tho Sumerian goddess Nana is «tUl pro-erred iu tho name ol tbe Indian 
Ucddeia ft anode vl, a ho has a famous U-mple at Hinglaj in Qujrat. Such fnmla- 
nimiUl aiinilnnties a* above cannot lie explained auuy u scciileatal." — Cul. 
B'P., 1913, pp. fcW-m 
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tie virtue of wouwn, worried til* uimarriod, tempormily or for ever, 
in tlto tervica of roligion to win the favour of the giohltw*.' Ami *noh 
pmctices ore uL'O lh« cliancleriM io feature of the Mother goddmw cull 
of tlie Yamueilri school in India.* 

2. The sacrifice of human victims at the altar of the Mother 
goddess was common to both the countries. ' 

Sumerian Origin • 

Not ouJy were there so many parallel features between the Mother 
eedilM cult* of India and Sumer, but it is curious* enough that Kuuia- 
riipa {northern Assam) which is the ptronglioM of the Mother goddess 
cull iu India should be colled "Sauinura" in Uic YuuinJUiuha. It 
described o» follows : — 

pfirve Svaran-uudi yfivat Korotoya cn pafcime/ 
dnkfiv* MnntU^oilajoa nttoro Tilingilcaloli// 
nstahonnm ca Sauniurain yotia Pikknrav&einl// / 

“Saum&ru, the abode of Dikkararfininl is- air octangular country, 
bounded on the east by the river Svarna iSonkoshi), on the wo*! by tho 
river KamtojiL, on the south by the Honda hill* (Gam and Khosiya 
bills), and on the north by the hill Called Vihagicala.” 1 * 

7 Description* of sucfa rite* up peer in Froutf’i (lohlrl i Hvhi/'m, AitouU, vol. 
it, pp. 3241 (Tho Thinker'* Library editiem). 

8 In tho Teatras Breat streia is laid on tlio fact that hulnpfljl (worship at 
tlio fiodcioo) cannot be done without haring wxual taUrooonte with women. 
Compare iu this connection tiie followinc versa* quoted from the //npfnmiuiliUI: 

Ma-AiHi/n vutii <1n l yo joptt v\ tn pfinmrub In the Xirutfnm/mtin 

it ia said that a r: allied woman would commit uo sin if the forsake* iier husband 
for kulapfljft: vh/tKtapaH'fvGot dflpipam na fcrtarrone. 

0 Kfltitapurafin, ch. 67. 

10 roffialfantm. ii. 4*. '‘Areluealogiat* arc unanimous in their opinion 
that tho Sumerians wore an exotic people ia Mesopotamia Though tho 
Sumerians had forcotten ell tradition about their original homo ret varins* 
trail* in the Sumerian culture show conclusively that they had 
eorno from. a mount aincas country.' Tho colt of tbeir doitioa 
on high plnoes and the popularity of mountain ammali cn the Sumerian teals 
saasest no less dearly that tho Sumerians were a highland folk. Some of their 
traditions, such at tho legend of the culture hero Oannoa, a wan-fish who swam up 
the l’eitiau Gulf to Eridu, point to a southern origin and an arrival from overseas. 
They mom to bo connect©:! with India. We know that ‘the first fortunes af 
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Popular Goddtisei of Early India 
Of the various onily goddesses of popular origin, the one that T 
particularly referred to it mv paper* 1 is Vflsinj, mentioned in the G[hy«- 
tnlra. Another very important popular goddess of early India iro» Sri. 
She is mentioned for the first time in the S-atapatha Brdhm/iita.'* There 
she is described 3s a goddess of Dove and fertility, and offering* are 
significantly prescribed for her by the head of the bed.** In the Siri- 
kalokanti Jfitskn (No. 192) Siii Deri ia the daughter of Dhatnia(lLa, 
one o! the four Txikapaliw. 8 j« is there made to wy, "I preside over 
the course of coadnct that gives lordship to maukiud I am 



Homer were bound up with Itdiui iatcrcoarw. The regularity aad intimacy of the 
intercourse with India is proved by the occurrence ou Sumerian litt* of objects 
imported from the In. K m Valley, the oldest iadispatahle instances iu '.he World of 
insuufaotured goods of proriidy dsfluod prevenance being transported for long cili- 
ltunufactured good* of profucly defined provenance bcinj. transported for loan 
distance from the centra of their fiitiricntinu* (Childs, The Mott Anient Ha, I, 
p. 1 »). Could’ not tho SamerieJM come from Snmeru-perrato ivhi.li tgur-m 
pronriuaat in viriotie Indion Icoonca " (Col. Met., IBM. p. ±10). In 
th,« eomnecticci lira following ooofirmntorj statement of Mr. V. Gordon ChiUu 
would prove interesting: '*Tio features era rosily limitar. tha tray of dromciug 
the Lair is identical. Tie laggon from Hurr.ppa, again, belong, to tho same 
tangai family as the Sumerian, but ton more primitive stage. Tha Indus and tho 
Sumerian beakers have an nnnristabable family likoness. Tha cylindrical vase of 
■liver from Mohenjodaro invites oomparieon oith tho alabaster vowels of the 
same chaps from Cr aad Sum. The Simtrian end Indue toilet soti urc la princi- 
ple Identical, tad each slow* thu him peculiar ooustruotlou of the looped bead. 
Artistio dovioee like the nae of shell inlnyt connect the two regiouo strikingly. 
Motifs lilo tho trefoil anil the rose tic. oven religions thorns* such m tlie monitor., 
are csmaion to both countries. It it fantastic to suits cat that the wheel and 
cart* hnd been independently invented iu butt lands.” V'. CJordju Childe, 2hr 
3/uaf Afdenl Kail, p. 311. Wo may oiw rote* here to the passage in (icncis 
where tho Stuueriata a re described in n "pe*ii4e who journeyed from the Ka.t 
and cams into tho plant of Bhim.ir and dwell there." 

11 Op til., p. 2S7. 

12 Sulapat'na BnlAsiaiu, xL 4. 3. 1; Suiuhitft reference* tiled by Sthefta- 
lowiti (ZVUG., L XXV. 37-SO for both firi ond Lnl«in! arc dubious. Her 
relation to Yipju is ignored throughout the Vedle period except at tbo close 
(Koiti, PtliyioD <b Philosophy of Ike Vtia. i, p. 213). 

la Thin prescription specially occuts ia the SOtra literature (Alhtkiyaao 
O/hya HI fin, ii. 14. 10 if.) There sb» U rouped with Bhadrakll!, and offrritp 
are respectively prorribtd ior tbctn at the head and foot of the bod. 

tna., mahob, 19JW 
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bounty, fortune and wisdom.” 1 * According lo the MakAhh&rota she 
once lived with the Danavu, theu with tiio gods aud Indus uud 
perhaps thereby hinting ol the fact that she was once worshipped by 
tbo lion- Aryans.” 

In the development of I'auiinik Hinduism nil these popular femi- 
nine divinities could bo and were gradually incorporated into a cou- 
»i stent theological scheme, ns manifestations of one goddess, who is 
either herself the Supreme power idakti) or tl»e power inherent in a 
male cosmic deity, such as Siva. Iu popular sens*, She is liis wife, but 
in her ow'n right she is absolute in her action, and in specific forms 
she engages in activities ou behalf of the gods or men nnd these rela- 
tion und activities form ihe themes of innumerable I'aurflnik le^eud?. 

Prototype °) Siva 

That the pt*-Aryau peoples of the Indus Valley not only wor- 
shipped the Mother goddos*, but lih-o the ancient peoples of Wetter n 
Ann aud the modern Hindus, paid their devotion uUo to n mule oomuic 
deity ”ia evidsn't from the repretentation of a three-faced mule deity 
depicted on n seal recovered from Mohenjo-daro. 

“Ho is on thioao with chest, trek aud ha»d quite erect and feet 

crossing cch other. Hi» arms arc outstrmh*). his haids with thumbs to front 
rewiug an hia knees. Tba posture i* parrodad by tbo same spirit of concentration 
as the Later Paryaflka (croas-leefteil) Isnca. On two sides of the figures evidautlj 
indicating the four cardinal point* are engraved four animals, elephant, tiger, 
rhinooerss and btlfolo. Below the throne are two dear] standing -with heads 
turned tacknarda."" 

Thera is no doubt that wo find bore the proto-type of Siva. We 
recognise here the penna of at least three fundamental concepts con- 
nected with the later Siva, namely, th a * he is (i) Yoiiivnia or 
Mabiyogi, <ii> Pnfapati, end (iii) Trimukho." 

It appears from the published illustration of the seal— although 
the effieial archrealogwts have missed it — that the deity wears orna- 
ments <« arm* and possibly on neck too. This feature reminds one of 
the vodic Rudrn, whose cult in luter times wsu replaced by that of 

14 Jfiun/M of Piur trt, JUillrtin, Hatton, XXV, 04, 

15 JfnMMarufo, xii. 928, 22 *. 

16 Chanda, Modern Rttitu, August 1BS2, pp. 158-100 

It Keith, Religion narf PMoiophy of Ha Vedoi, p. 144, 
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Sira. In the Rg-veda Rtdia ia described a« wearing golden 
ornament*. Now it seem* possible that Rudra ia the Rg-veda was an 
Aryanieed form of tho pre-Aryan protoSirn. This supposition to a 
certain extent Buds support iu the fact that the word Rudra in 
Sanskrit meaning ‘red’ i» identical with the Dravidian word for ‘red’ 
Siva. Rudra. it mint be noted, was not o very important deity i n tho 
Rg-w!a. Only three hymen love been given to him, and he has been 
identified with Agni. In tho study of Y«dic religion it should always 
be borne in mind that tho cult of Agui had tho most predominant place 
in Yadio ritnal u ra. And it seems probable that whenever a new deity 
hid to be introduced in the Aryan pantheon, ho hod first to be recog- 
nised a* a form of Agni or somehow associated with him. We can com- 
pare here, for instance, the caw of Kfilf and Karfill, which goddesses 
were presumably of aboriginal origin, yet when introduced in the Yedio 
pantheon at on<n became identified with the enlt of Agni. Two njoro 
instances would perhaps moke my point clear. For instance. Surra 
and Diiara, who according to the Aaiapatia BrOfr ntoya were 
respectively worshipped by the ‘Easterner*’ (that is the AsuraH who 
represented the original inhabitants of Yafigiiigamagadha) and 
the ‘BKhlkfts 1 oppoar as sopurcto deities in the Yajnrecda. But 'in the 
Yajaianeyi SatphiM they are identified with Agni along with other 
newly recruited deities as Aiani, Peiopatt, Hahiidevn.'Ittna, Ugfadera 
and others. The colt of Rudrc reached the high-water mark of its power 
and popularity in the period of tho Brfihmaoan, but even there 'he is 
still recogniffd os c, form of Agni, allowing thereby that the tnunatioaal 
period wn* not yet over. The identification of various deities with 
Agni and their elose connection with each other made the pro- 
cess of their lyncretiam in Hinduism a vary easy one. Thus tho follow- 
ing deities described in the later Yedio literature as being forms of 
Agni, became in the Pur&aas aynthetiaed into the Hindu Siva. They 
ore Hara, Mpda, Sat to, 8iTa, Bha'O, Mahjdova, TJgre, Pain pad, 
Sankara and li&na. From all these evidences it appears ns if there were 
in ancient India aide by fide with the popular feminine deities 
numerous male dmnitee as well, all or many of which gathered round 
the nucleus of Yedic Rndr&gni lo give rise to the later cult of Sir*. 
An observation of Keith on this point ia very illuminating. He says; 
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'The Question, boweror, arise* whothor in tho lata Rudra «e hnvo not tho 
syarroti*ra of more than oac deity »nd posribly th# inilnanre of tho aboriginal 
worship of lie Aryans. It is certaialy pcuibU that loreat and mountain <l«M«a 
or some kindred godi aooh a# a vegetation spirit and oven a god of tho dead mar 
bo uaitoJ with the Vodio lightning god to form the rotnporit* figure of the 
Yojurrede : the view preferred by Ohltnbarg'lhot tho god if really tho name 
throughout the whole period and that it in the nature of tho tradition which 
obscures the fact cannot be accepted in face of ihoobriou. probability of develop- 
snont of religion and the admitted ease with which doitios absorb some elements 
into tho character. In tho later Him there nre many '.race* of conception* non- 
mrn'.y a.focintad with vegetation spirits and bia phallic onlt ii ono which i* 
condemned by the Rigreda but which doubtless remain*! *» populnr among tho 
aboriginea o« it now in among Sira worsbippora throughout India." 1 * 

Any way, il uem* certain that by tho time nf th* flivo 

had already beau exalted to the rank of a Supreme deity. TCau-alyn, 
for instance, soya :n Aycdhyt Rftttdo f25, 46): — mayArcltd devayauA 

iir&iai/ah, 

Cuh r,f LiA pa and Toni 

In HinduiBm Siva and iSokti nre woriliipped not only in anthropo- 
morphic form*, but alw in the symbolic forms of Lifiga. and Yogi. The 
existence of the cult of Lifiga and Youi in the Indus Talley in pro- Aryan 
timoa i# attcoted by tho renlictio representation# of tho phallus as troll 
a- ringatonei. It aecnts probable that tiew pre-Aryan phallic 
worshippers are identical with the peoples who in later times dwelt in 
rich and prosperous cities (some even with a hundred gate-) in 
the Incuts Valley, and prejudice ond indignation against whom find 
most eloquent expression in the following two passages of the 
Rg-veda : — 

"The terrible God Indra, skilled in all heroic deed*, ha- with hi- weapon* 
mustered tiese demons . Indra, esalting ban shattered thoir deities ; amed with 
the thunderbolt be has smitten them asunder by his might. Neither demons 
impel us, Itdn, nor, O puismuit deity of n truth, aay evil spirits. Tho glorious 
Indr* defies the hostile bring : not thow whose God Is the fiiini approach oar 
■acred oerecnoaiea" (BT\, sii, 21. 4-51. 

•‘Prorcoiing so tho conflict, oud deairiug to acquire them ha hat gone to, aud in 
hsatila srmy tailegaf Inaorauibla pluoaa, it iho tame titao whan irroriotiblo, 
slayisg those whose Qod is the Sifoa, ho by bis craft conqnared tae ricboa o: the 
city with a hundred getes" (RK.. X. 90. «. 



18 1M., p. 146. 
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Libya Cull older ihm J/ohrujo-tliria 

That tlie cull of llie L'Aga iu Inilin is older then the rhalcolithio 
period of Mohenjo-daro will be endeul, if wo only lake bock our 
research into the domain of pre-hiatorio nrclueology. Such i*Marc>i 
show* conclusively that phallus ployed n coiuiderabl* part in the reli- 
pioua and magical ideology o? the pre-Aryan nn<] uon-Arvnn peoples 
of India. There i«, for instance, a very fine specimen of plmllu* 
doling from the neolithic times in the Foote Collection of the Madras 
Muaetini." T' wo* found on t hr Sheraroy iiill :n the .Salem district 
of the Madras Presidency. It is made of pale gneiss stone. Though 
llie specimen lias Wen much ravaged iu the pieces* of time, it still 
retains it* original and highly realistic slrnpe It woe no doubt u-*«d a* 
an object of worship or ns a charm a gainst sterility. 

Shevaroy hills in the Solera district is uot the only, pi are in India 
which has yielded a phallic symbol of neolithic times. Earthen 
phallic symbols dating from neolithic time* have also born obtained 
from voriou" place.* in the Borodn Stole in Qujrot. , ‘ 

Focva of Libya Cult 

Most of the early specimen* of phallic ayreholg have tins come 
front South India. Curiously enough, ia Indian literary liaditioa at 
least ono form of the cult, noraely that of liana liiiga ia connected with 
South Indin. For instance, according to tlw Sflfa#<ripA/frJ : 

"King liana was a special favourite of Hi* gives t MiliJleva. H- pjrtoraieil 
tli 9 worship by installing every d»J *»tf* bio oiro l.onil a ftlco I ill go. After be bad 
wor-Aippotl ftivu for a hnndrsil year, in this mnniicr, tio groat god being highly 
plaaaad conferred nil him a boon, sycakiut this to him. 'I give you fcurtcou crore* 
of lii'iga wliioh are specially endoweii. The* are to be found in (lie Xamndi and 
other sacred stream’- They will confer faith an! miration on their devotees." 

Hcmfidri, the author of the CalKtraryaiuntAtnani also quote." 
Yfijlavalkya to soy : 

“Th.no lifisa* will ceaselessly roll by tbemaelve* in the stream of tha river 
SarrmiU. In nnsiont time Bfig* abaothel in contemplation invoked Maliidcra 
who m compliance with hi* prayer i-* now residing cn the mountain in the shape of 
the liuga. I; is far ill is reason that tho liOgasaro known a* bApnlfnga. The same 
benefit ’.bat would accrue to a devotee by worshipping a crorr ot liilgns touIi! be 

10 Robert Jlmce Foot*. Foot r o/ Iinfiirn Pi»Julnir oral Ptolo- 

ki.l*ri, .tvfifirifira, p. 61. 

10 IbU., p. 138. 
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obtalnodby him ky worshipping only oso BSpaliiig* Thoio who daily ror- 

*hlp BUpallrtga foaod on Ike banks of Ike river NimiatU get Miration within their 

Elsewhere I lure shown ’ha! the Aryans in India borrowed from 
the aboriginal inhabitants cot only the cnlt of the lidga but the name 
of the .symbol w well." That it is of non-Aryan origin i* shown, hy 
the opprobiou*. term* applied to the phallic worshippers in the Rg-veda. 
Tlie paucity of phallic worship in the cnee of other Indo-European 
peoples lends support to thii theory, 

TJftga Cnlt in Brahmanism 

The cult of tlo LUg» became embedded in Brahmanism in the 
Epic period. Earlier literature hove no reference to the same. For 
tie first time it appears in the R&mtyana, in which it is stated that 
wherever Rivaya went he carried with him n Siva’lihga of gold.” In 
the MakAbhfoat*,, too, Sivalifiga is mentioned in several places.' 4 

Tha cult seem* to have been well-established in Hinduism in the 
aeoond aentury before Christ. Thii is evident from n phallus symbol 
discovered nt QudimaUnm, a Tillage kltnated at a distance of fl miles to 
the noith-eaft of Reniguntn, a railway station on the Madras and 
Southern Marhatta Railways. It represents the i>hallus in a most 
realistic manner. It beers on its front a very beautiful figure erf Siva. 
It is dated a second century B.C.*' 

The development of Saktism gave a great fillip to the propagation 
of the cult. Throughout the Taatrik literature we have the injunction 
that nil religious merit will go in vein if one does cot worship the 
Uftga." 

Therirmorphitm 

I nave already shown that animals formed an outstanding feature 

SI Quoted in N. Van's Social 3 Wary of A'clin*'Gj»a. 

K “Begin, air. g» of Lings Cnlt in Itidis" in AltOBt., 1083. 

S3 Vo know from UieTentres tbst Slrolingai could be mado of motnl, atona 
or earth. 

MatdlM.nto, v. 8 fl , rv. 7310, 7*16; of. s!oo Diouapsrrs 

v. Ml 9. ; rv. 0836 nnd 9681. 

Sft Gopiriath Rao. Rhdu Zcenoomjdiii, rot. II, p. 83 fl. 

sa Of. afohWofP**ro-fWl rfa^v- v r yc > reeoyee r'.roliAoaHam/ 
wn«d«m>pj Brje tu rerghvaga^aplala^ labhtt/l 
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of the religious ideas of the pre-Aryan people* of India, while •«& 
idea* Lad practically reiy loo-e or i»o hold on the Aryan*- 1 ’ 

Dr. Keith ob*rve* : 

‘•Tbo place of animal* in tin Veda, fa restricted and of couiparatirrJy late itn- 
purUnce *o far as it conoertu direct worship et aniraaU whether iaditidual or 
Hwoldv an distinct from the thexiBinorpbism or goda who .rc not auiuul gel* 
and the n*e of uiioial fetishe*. But the exiaieiuo of the* different wnye in which 
*n animal niaj teem to be defined reuiler* it dificalt in each onto to «■ 'rbethor 
or not direct worship of animal* «. u> U detected. "» 

tfoda in Western Asia were often conceived us bull, and in their 
ropwentation on archaic mb they wore frequently represented a* 
trearing bull’* horns. From this I inferred that similar ideo* wight 
have also been prevalent among the Indus Valley folk, and it was from 
them that in later time* the Aryans bombed the ideas and called 
Indra ’the Bull of Heaveu’— an epithet which the Sumerians also 
applied In their Father Ood. H Tmter dueoveties nt Mohenjo-daro 
have confirmed my nurmim*. For instance, tlie pro to- type of lliva re- 
ferred to above ween the bull’s horn*.’* 

Hindu Daidvatdrci 

If theriomorpbism of deities ha* been itopOneible (os suggested by 
m* in jay previous paper) for the growth of th* idea of the rdhami of 
Hindu deities, tofemisui, I think, has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the theory of Hindu DSiAvettra*. It it mow probable that the 
Hindu ATaiaras are nothing but the culture heroes of the loud. We 
know that three of them, Enina, Kr$na and Buddha, were at least as 
such. Other Avatfiraa, such as fish, tortoise, boar and nan-lion, might 
have been conceived a* Such because the culture heroes were bom among 
totemio tribe* luiving such names. This is not improbable. Fur in 
the Sumerian tradition, their culture hero was one Oonnea, n man-fish 
who *wam up the Persian Gulf to Ktidn. This culture hero might have 

»r Op. rif. 

2J Keith, On. cif., p. 188 

29 Of. Albert* Ferfo, iv. Hi i- 21; » 48. 96; viii. 6. my *n!rle. 

In tie Cal. Bcv. teforred to above. 

83 Bcheuutio representation of tbe Bull's heed assxisted with Scisr disc* 
had prertonidj be*n found from tie pre-Aryan copper age site of Oimgeria In tho 
BiUtfiat anb-dlviaon of the Central Provinoe*. It to interpreted as a symbol 
of tbe Bui Qod, 
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reaoaad Sumer from India, and he might Lave also boen the prototype 
of (Is Hinds Moiayiivatira." Tho existence of such npaeiea aa mtm 
fiah is not improbable in view of the fact that from the Yajm ve.la »n- 
wurd we have in literature the mention of a genus mon-tiger." 

Indian Script Origin* 

Most of the modern scripts of North Indio are derived from the 
ancient Indian Biolunl alphabet. The iong continued ecutiover»y re- 
lating to the origin of the Bifthml now seems to be Bet at rest by (ho 
discovery of the Indus Valley script.’* Por according to Jlr. LangJou 
and Dr. Prau Nath. Brabini ii a development of the eurly piclogropUic 
system of the Indue Valley.*' 

Cannot there be a veiled hint of the indigenous origin of the 
Indian icr-ipt in the 'legend that when Vyaaa wrote the Maluthficim’u ho 
employed Qapesa or Viniyaka ns lus scribeF Non- GanaSa ox Yiniynku 
has obviously an indigenous origin. He is one ol the 'latest oi Uie 
Brohinwical deities." He nppwun for tho lirr.t time iu tho 
Yajfiaralkya as a demon taking po9ses*iou of men and hindering their 
success. VinRyaka, too, we > the name of a clan* of demons who flourished 
in ancient timed. It may be that the Aryans either did not know or had 
n very imperfect method of writing and tiuft when uc&eaojtj ucoao for 
committing to writing the gradually accumulating storehouse of lores 
and legends, they borrowed a scribe from the indigenous tribe of the 
Yinoyakas, wbo for his outstanding service in the cause of tho preser- 
vation of ludiaii culture wne ultimately canoHod end oxnltod to tho 
rank of a god. 

31 lOuips/e in tins muuociioii the Rgyptinn deity Hainan with nxc in his haud 
with ParojCnrMnc. 

3T Reitli, Brl. itiif. T'nfui, p. 197. 

S« “Indian Bert,, I PolaooMofp" V Atnl K. Sar, in Cat. St*., 
liVbmuTv 1083, p». Stl S85. 

:j» Lnuaduo’s urticls apposi* in MnrthnlT* MeK*K^,.fhro «nd Dr. Prim 
Nsfch’g in India* Historical Quarterly, December, IftSl. 6e« alio I.insdon * 
Introduction to 0. R Huuler'i The Script ot Earappa aiui MohtnioJaro. 

40 He is not mentionad in the Rjn.T»iine md anme of tl*> He 

is olio oxcluded from the original 3/oAilhAflmfn, 

«i rmtavMw. i. 270, m, m. 
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General Ubtcrrtr'lioas 

U) ouUaUmt and repealed emphasis uu llie pie-Amui elements in 
Hinduism might lead many to suppose tbit jay uiui hai been to belittle 
or minimise the coutribution of the Aryans lo tlie sum-total of Hindu 
civilization. My motive i* tar from that. "Wlml I hove irieil io show 
in the foregoing’ pages is merely to explode the notion Lillieiio prevail- 
ing to tbe efect tluit the Hindu culture is composed entirely of Aryun 
elements. It is now obvious in tii© light of my discussion ou the sub- 
ject that sucL notion can no lcu<-er buhl goal. It is now pisctirally h 
/ait acm/n/iU that the pro- Ary an people® of the Indus Volley were 
superior lo the Aryans in material culture. Indeed, they were 
in enjoyment of many of the amenities of modern life. But 
intellectually the pre-Arvuis were much inferior to the Aryans. The 
Aryan latguag® oiia move excellent thou anything which the pre- 
AiyuuB could boast of. Aud it was of this language that they iuodo 
a biting gift lo the children of the soil. The refined character of their 
language, it* delicate -structure wp.s susceptible to abstract thinking. 
It implied a nientil outlook that tenderl to iaiellectuul progress. The 
subtle spiritual conceptions inherent in such a mental outlook found 
its reflection in the religion of the Rg-vedu. It svan this menial out- 
look, too, which left it* indelible mark oa the culture that evolved out 
of the absorption and assimilation of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements 
in the midland regions of Indio. Elsewhere whore the Aryan# wont, 
they have often been described as demolish era of original civilisation.*' 
Bat in justice to the Arraus it must ba said that their ladiau brethren 
were not mere destroyers of civilization. They had creative genius 
wo. Their creation was in the direction of cultural synthesis. From 
the Vedic times onward we liavo iu literature a lasting testimony to 
this synthetic pieces* The result of this synthesis was a new culture 
—Hinduism. The incorporation of pre-Anuu religious elements in 
Hinduiitu is rnaroly a port of that prows*. 

Attl E. Sou 
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Events leading to the Ambola Expedition 

About tho year 1823, appeared ou tlie YubaCzai frontier Ouu of 
tlw§a xrelMcuoim adventurer*, wlto hare ut all tin** luniiiigtd 
to bogttila the ui edulott* tuul simple Pallia n lace for ili.eir own ends, 
and hove been the meau> ol creating ili^oixl, uphe-aviug’ aociety, uud 
fomenting label lion*, checked anil crushed only with the 
utmwl. lifEculty. Thin mail wa* SyeJ Aluaod Slia'u of Baieilly. At 
ou« period of hi* life lie was the conipnuion-iu-anuH of the celebrated 
Aaiir Khan Finduri, who was himself *i l'uthau, bom iu tl»c volley uf 
liuuci'. iSycil Ali mail studied Arabic ut Delhi ulid then proceeded U> 
Mecca by way of Cudouttu. Il was during- this journey that his dt» 
trines oMainol tlie ascendancy over the minds of the Muhouiedaos of 
Dm gul, which has ever since led them to supply their colony at Sittana 
with fresh recruits. If wu» ia 1824 that the adventurer arrived by way 
of Kandahar aud Kabnl amongst the Tusafaai tribes of the l’ei»Luw*r 
border, with about forty Hindustani followers.* 

Syed Adiuad came at a happy moment, for it was just the time 
to raws th« spirits of the Yneafaois and other Fathom (which had been 
damped by the crushing ilefeat they aud the Peshawar Sardars liad 
6ufloi«d at the hands of iluluuaju Ruujii Singu at tlie bottle of 
Nowehoru) by religions exhortation. He easily gathered recruits; and 
meanwhile his own following had been swelled to about nine hundred 
by malcontent^ and fanatics from Bengal.' 

In 1S27 he sallied out to lay siege to Atcock, but after a slight 
preliminary success was utterly* defeated by lire Sikhs; and lie then 
fled with a few companions to Swat, and gradually worked his 
way buck through Buner to Ynaafsfti. With full fai'h in his wira- 
culoos powers the Parhans again assembled round him aud iu a two 
years’- caieer of conquest he gathered the whole of Ymafsai under his 

1 Pnajab Gorerunient Ro:or£n (keiwefortli olbrevinUd os P. G. R.l Press List, 
vol. XXI. Serial No. 31. hotter N*o. 07 , drtod the lot February , 1904. From the 
Secre-.ory to the Clovernncnt, Penjib, to tho Secretary to the Government of Indie, 
ForeiRn Department, with tlio Governor-General. 

2 Ibid. 
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control. Unfortunately the holy inan'x lav* of money made his rule 
»o oppies.tire that the l’otliuu rose against him and drovo him ocroaa 
iho Indus, where, after a stiiblxn-n battle agaimt the Sikhs, ha wa« 
overpowered and aluin.' 

Of his disciples who escaped with their live*. a portion 
found their way to Sittane, on the Mohoboa mountain, nlm.it 
fifty mile* oboTo Attack on tin right bank of 'he Tudn*. There 
they settled down to the depredation of the lower land* nnd the kid- 
napping nnd murder of peaceful traders on the highways, receiving 
occasional recruit* nnd even subsidies from lower Bengali 

The first collision of the British with thorn occurred iu 1853, when 
the fanatic* hnd abetted nn offending tribe in hostilities against the 
former, bttisting loudly cf their prowest, but had fled precipitately 
before two Sikh regimem*. Being then left alone, they returned to 
their evil way* and brought upon tbenmelve* a second punitive expedi- 
lion under General 8ir Sydney Cotton in 18oR.‘ Cotton attacked 
Sittnnn itself, inflicting severe loss on the fmublesome Hindustani*, who 
fought doggedly nnd well; hut it wag felt nt the time that the penalty 
exacted from them was insufficient. Two neighbouring t ribas (Gndun 
nnd t'tmaosai) had engaged ihemwlve* to prevent the fanatics from 
re-occupying Sittann ; so the lutter built themselves a tew village at 
Malkin, some eleven miles to the uorth-west of their old settlement and 
on the northern slope of the Mnbnban.* 

But in 1801 thej came down to a place named Sin, just over- 
liaugiug their old haunt a: Sittann, and commenced sending robbers 



3 P. G. R. Press List. vol. XXI, Serial No. 31, Letter No. <57, dated the 1st 
February, 1661. Prom the Secretary ts the Oorerament, Punjab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of ladia, Foraigu Department, with the Governor-General. 

4 Ibid. 

fl Vido Colonel Sir Hcrbor; Edwcrdre’ lottor No. D of tie UthlTay, 1368, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Par.jab. reportics she result of tba operstions of the 
force meter Sir Sydney O>ttou ia 1858 against PunjUr nnd the SSttana fanatics.- 
P. G. R. Mas. Filo No. 34. 

fl P. G. R. Mm. Pile No. U, Letter No. 338/846, dated Harare, the 11th Jn!y, 
1808. From the Deputy OoDirainCoacr, Harare, to the Commtev-oner end 
Superintendent, Peshawar IHri'ion. 
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into Hnxaia to carry off Hindu tradeift.' The offenne of the Gnd\in» 
iveii that, in contravention of their agreement, they allowed free pat&ago 
to the Hinclimtanw through their territory when proceeding ou and 
returning from their kidnapping and marauding expedition*.* 

In order to bring them to n sense of their responsibilities, the 
Uinunzaip and Gadann were accordingly placed under blockade, nnd 
on October 2, 1801 they come in and made their submission, nnd con- 
sented to enter into fresh engagements to exclude the Sjeda nnd 
Hindustanis.® 

7 lli« nature ot these outrages is thus dercrited by Lieut.-Colonel It. Q. Taylor, 
the Cotnminiouor of tho Poehao-ar Division, ia n dispatch : Ne. ICS, 'dated HcpWuu- 
ber 11, 1808; "A trader loads hii Rules at one of our cliiot towns, nnd start* ncrom 
country ( though thorn Hava bora ox tram c cases ol tho -iff son. taking |Jno* cm tho 
highroad ) to n village he hope* to reach by nightfall. On the road, in some Icnclv 
spot, ho is *ei*ed, Gagged, and taken aside into the jungle or raino mountain nnok. 
and there kept dose under drawn srords till dark, when tho whole party starts by 
well-known, but unfrequented, tracks to the mountainous river -board, where accor- 
ding to 'on* of Major Adam? infornaata, the victim ii inserted into nn intis ted 
skin, nTid a brigand, mounting on it, ferries him over. Whatever the plan ndoptod, 
tho tmfcr.Gn&te is whisked icroai the Indus, and when cnoeortr is fairly safo till hi* 
relallons puv up the required runsom. His dangor lies In the day dawning, or oth<w 
obatniotion occurring, before the kidnapping party reach tho Indus, iu which case 
toe eooumbranco, in tho shape ol a gagged idolater, muM he got rid of. They 
would lei him go if they eouW afford it,bnt his tsngue will needs was and deoeribo 
locality nnd routo, and, perhaps, rcoogniso individuals i and so he ia knocked on 
the head, and thrown into a mountain srorice." 

Of the difficulties of exercising nay proven tire measure* against these act.*, 
tho Commiisianer observes in the same dispawh that, "From the nature of tho 
oouatry is has been found impossible to deal with these arts merely by protective 
Police arrangements. The odors are bold men, and actuated by a thirst for man ay 
for the actual uotwl. of life, sharpened by hostility to us; while ft would take the 
whole of the Hanaro force one day to search one mountain, and at the md they 
would be quite kisceVeJ op and useUaa. What, then, could bo loped from a limited 
body of polire io a tract of country oontainiltg a conitanl succession of euab moun- 
tains' Theea are oriraos which nothing bul pressure on the held and source of the 
offence am cheek. Tho moil who send out these brigands, and those who harbour 
and (five thorn postage through their lands, must he reached and made to suffer 
and thoa, and than alone, will the activity of their emissaries be checked." Mss. 
File Xo. U. 

8 P. a. R. Mae. File No. 34, hotter No. 127, dated Poihswar, the 8th July, 1B33. 
From the Comnissloaor and Superintendent, Peshawar Division, to the Secretary 
to the Govern wont, l'anjib. 

0 P. G. R. Msi. Filo No. 34, letter No. 166, dated the 11th flept-imber, 1803. 
From the C’omnisrionor nnd Snparinluirlont. Penhswar Division, to tlwfkc rotary 
to the Government, Panjab, 
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In the beginning of 18(i2. it was reported that the nambar of the 
Hinduetama hurl lieea increased, end acvcrol robberies having been 
committed by robbers domiciled by Syed Sluhnrik Shah (-on of Syed 
Alibar Shall, the King of Swat) into the Knzara territory, it wns re. 
commended by tho Touinb authoritiei that on expedition should bo 
undertaken ogainat Mnlka. 

This locom mendatioa accorded with the opinion of Major James, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, then absent in England, and of the 
lit-. Hon ’bio the Secretary of State for India, who in hit dispatch 
No. IS of April 7, L8G2, wrote ts follows: “I am disposed to agree 

with the Commissioner o? Peshawar that it will eventually be necessary 
to expel the offenders by force of arms and that they trill be a lasting 
source of trouble ro long m they ore permitted to retnaiu in the 
neighbourhood .' 1 

The Supreme Government, however, were of opinion at that time 
that sufficient rouse for undertaking nn expedition hod not bran 
shown." 

During the nutumn of 1SG2 and eniuing cold season, there was n 
conaidoroblo immunity from thcao kidnapping practices; but ngnia in 
the spring of 1803 two murders were committed, which were generally 
attributed to Syed Alubarik Shah’s men, and on .July 5, it woa repsrted 
that tho Syeda and Hindustani* had suddenly re-occupied Sittana" 
and had renewed their old nefarious activity of thieving aud murder. 
No attempt to prevent their doing so was made by the Crodun or 
Ulmanaai tribe, and some of their member* actually invited them. 

These tribe*, being called upon for their reasons for having thus 
broken the engagement* (bey had entered into, only afforded evasive 
replios; the Gaduna laying tho blame on the TTtmomais, end tho 
Ptmaniais on Gaduna,’* and as the Syeda and Hindustanis were 

10 P. G. R. Pres* List, voL XXI, Seiiel No. 31, JMm No. 67, dated the lit 
February ,1864. From the SraeUry to the Gj.ecnmoat, Panjeb, to the Secretary 
to tho Govcrnraeui of Indie, Foreign Dopurtmont, with tho Governor-General 

11 P. G. R. Mis. Tile No. 24, Rerviee Moaiogo Nn. ffl, dated Poshawor, the 5th 
July, 1868. From the Con.miinfcmer aid Superintendent, Peshawar Division 
to the Secretory to the Government, Pan jib. 

12 P. G. R. Mm. Tile No. 24, Letter No. SQfl/Mfl, dated Haora, the 11th July, 
ISOS- Fnm tho Deputy Ooran-.iosioner, Beau* to tho Commiaejonet and Snparin- 
tecdont, Peihairai Division, 
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eomling threatening messages to tlie Chief of Amb. a feudatory protect- 
ed by l lie British Government, military inc.-vmre.* were taken for main- 
taining a blockade nguinst Hie Gachw uud Utmanmi trfhes, nail 
militia were entertained for the purpose uf prefer ti»g the territory or 
I bn Amb Chief.” 

The Syeda and ManKi Abdulin (the military lendeT of tic Hindus- 
sinni fanatics) were now acting with their Hindustani follower* iu the 
bitterest spirit ngain*t the British Government; the lenders of the 
colony expressly declared "they were embarked in determined opposi- 
tion to the infidel,’’ and tolled upon "ill good Mohomedans to quit 
Hie friendship of the unbelieving, and join the wqnld-he-mnrtyrs of 
the Inith.’’ A letter to this effect was sent to the Chief of Amb." 

On the night of September 3, 1803, Mnulvi Abdulla, with 
liis Hindtnfnri*, and aceompanied, it wr« said, by Malik Esau of Hie 
On dun tiibc, attempted to attack the ramp of the Guides 
at Topi. The attacking force bail arrived within n short distance of 
the ramp, when they came upon a cavalry patrol of one duffadar and 
four sowars, of the Guide Corps. The duffadar bad been previously 
warned of the neighbourhood of a body of men, and on coming on nn 
advanced party be immediately attacked them. Two men were cut 
down, and the rest, rushing back on the main body, communicated n 
panic, which ended in a general and disgraceful flight. The Hindus- 
tanis then erected a breastwork on the right bank of the Indus, from 
which they continued to annoy tho pirquu held by the levies 
at Nnogiran." 

About the 10th of September, the Hn^imzui tribe, instigated, it 
was supposed, by rhe Maulvi of Sittana, made an unprovoked attack 
nn the hamlets in the little Sbunglni valley of the black Mountain, 
in which the most advanced outpost of the Amb territory is situated. 

laP G.R.Mn File No. M, Uti*r No. 59, dated the lSli September, 16C3. 
From tha Secretory to the Government. l’tmjnh, to the Secretary to the Govern* 
iront oi India. Foreign Department. with the*Gov<rncr-Genaral. 

II P. G.R. Mas. File No. VI, Demi-ofleioi letter dated the 11th September, 
18G3- From leint. R. Sandemau, Assistant Commissioner to the CotnrciaaioDer 
and Superintendent, Peehawar Divisioi. 

1J r. G. R. Mia. File >'o. 24. Diary of H, H. Coxe, Depsty COmmisaioncr. 
Hnurii, dated jUe lOlb September, 18i3. 
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Hie fort was uat moUated, but some six or seven lmuileU were des- 
troyed, and one man, who misted, was killed." 

The Howanuaih Uieu threatened uu utUvk on Chamber!, and a 
portion of the Mada ElieU dossed the Indus nilh ilie intention ol 
agisting them; but the frontier line haring been greatly strengthened 
by the Amb authorities, the gathering broke up, uud the Muds Eli els 
reemssed the river. Shortly afterwards, Ilia Hnssunimis made mi 
attack on the Audi lories on the Black Mouutidn border, iu which olio 
jeuiadnr and seven men were killed, and several of the levies wounded.*' 

It was now considered that the time had arrived when it became 
absolutely ueceataiy to have recourse to military operation." Hitherto 
the hostilities and provocations had been offered by detached trilies, 
but now, for the fhst time, the majority , if not the whole, of the 
Jlumira border tribes were arrayed against the British Government. 
It tue opinion of Sir Robert Montgomery, tho thou T.ieuteuaut- 
Governor of the Pan jab, it was parhnp* pcwaibla, though vuiy doubtful, 
to avert u campaign by making use of :lic feudj uud faction^ of the 
different tribes to sow discord in tlieir councils; but this could only 
put off tbs day of reckoning a little further. Delay, which wi:h these 
tribes is 'little understood, might encourage other tribes to action, and 
u favourable opp<*tunity might duns he lost for putting nu end to the 
chronic frontier iiritation which tbeu existed. That on expedition 
against these tribes would be forced on the British Government sooner 

14 Ibid. 

1J P. G. R. Pros List, vol. XX, Berisi No. 21130, doled lh« oth riepttmber, 18G1 
From the Uomnimiouer anil Superintendent. Pcduiwai Dlvuiiou, to tUo Secretory 
to tie Government, Fanjab, 

16 Colonel Tojior, the OxunUiinrwr nf the Peshawar Division, writing to the 
Secretory to the Pun job Government, in a dUpoteiNo.lW, dnled September, 11,1813, 
remarks: "the God uni, contiarr toe*?re« agreements, which they tlieinwli at ack- 
nowledge. bub vy to evade with an anus* of want of poirer to -fulfil, which overy 
pursuit in tho ooiiutiy knowi to bofalse, hive, in defiance or iuditterunoc regard- 
ing our displeaiare, permitted, if not eueburngee, tho Innatic colony to return rroui 
Slalhnto thoir former position ntSituuia. l r nlies this nogrout contempt of our 
p>wcr be rUitol upca them, me muit not only lose authority aud influence on tlie 
border, but it will be m; certain to be visited upon m in x Ungiblc form by other 
InsUace. of c|«u violation of ngrooi&onti, agBrasrioii on our border, «nd sencril 
Oontonpt af onr authority whith will form wnr ou u* mest probably under leas 
ndraBtageoae rirrainutouce. than those with which it may aow be engaged in. 1 ’ 
P. U. R. Mis. File No. 24. 
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or later appeared inevitable, and condonation without cliustineimmi 
would only 1* an inducement for them to repent their offences. 11 

An expedition woo accordingly (auctioned by tlio Supreme 
Government, the first object of which woo effectually to rid the frontier 
of the chronic cause of disturbance — the Hindustani fanatic". Their 
mere expulsion from the right hank of the Inin* upon their old pool* 
— ut llolka and on the south bank of tlio liartmdu, >vas not con "i dared 
enough ; nor was it thought advisable that they should find shelter in 
Swat, and make that powerful tribe the future focus of disturbance 
0:1 tie frontier.’ 1 

Tho Governor-General was of flip opinion that the ‘'punishment 
of the GaJuus was to be a secondary consideration to the primary one 
t»f cradling effoetually the small, bnt troublesome, horde of fauotics; 
and with thU purpose in Ttew, the civil officer who accompanies the 
expedition Humid male it his object not only to discriminate carefully 
between those tribes who have u» yet ahowu no sign of hostility and 
those yho, through fear of the British Govemmnnt approach in force, 
make professions of repentance; but also to hc£d out to the latter that 
their sincerity will be measured by tho ossistaaco they may render in 
capturing dispersed fanatics, and that by no other oouno can they 
atone for their complicity, and escape retributive measures." 0 

With regard to the plan of operations. Colonel Taylor’* proposal 
was that the force should march to the head of the Godur country, 
nitlinr direct from Topi via Bisake, etc., or by following the mute of 
the expedition of ISAS to Mongol Thnau and from ’there working 
acr©8i; aud that it should be met near Sittnna by a column advancing 
up the right bank of the Indus by crossing it at Itcrgnsh. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab had suggested generally that the 
foico should march in two columns and sweep the oouutry on either 



18 I'. G. R- Xf«». Hie No. 24, LetMr No. «8, dated the 15th 8e?tonil*!' HW3. 
from tbB Secretory to the Government, Pwijnb, to the Socrcla.y to 4ho Go*enunoUt 
o( Inliu, Foreign Department, with Uu Govornor-Gonorat. 

20 P. 0. K. Prate Li«. vol. XX, S-rial No. 2352. Lotto. No. 039. datod tha 21U 
Septetr.b‘r, 1883. From the Secretary to the GorcrnmonS of Indio, Fcrcien Deport- 
meat, with tho Govecnoc-Gsnoral, to tho Sorrevor.v to tlio Gorernaeot, Polijub. 

21 Ibid. 
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bjco of tho Molinban rang* by mounting its heights and thane* dictnt- 
ing terms to tho tribes." 

The Supreme Government, Lon ever, loid down that 'whilst 
occupying the attention of the fanatic. and their allies on the line of 
the Indns, in the neighbourhood of Sittana, the uiiu should lie, if there 
be no serious military objections to this course, to push up n strong 
column to Mangul Tiiana and Malkn so o* to intcrpoto between the 
fonotice and their lino of retreat towards the Dnrundu, their post# ou 
which might be occupied by a separate light column or by a detachment 
from the main column. The latter would, from Mangnl Tluina and 
hCalka, then operate, in conjunction with oar troops on the Indns 
line, against tho fanatic*; and though their estirpuMou may, aa anti- 
cipated by Colonel Taylor, not be possible, yet their dispersion would, 
under such circumstances, be on tie lines of direction iuvourable to 
their capture, if th* co-operation o: the well disposed Motions of the 
tribes could be elicited.’”’ 

In a dispatch of the Secretary to the Government of India, Mili- 
tary Department, to tho Adjutant-General of :he Army, it was added 
that “the strength and composition of each column, and the route to 
be followed, can probably liest be fixed by the Genorul Officer com- 
manding tin troops, in. consultation with the Com ini'** oner 
accompanying tho force.”** 

Accordingly, on September 2T, 1863, Colonel A. Wilde, com- 
manding the Corp* of Guides, under whose directions the blockade 
againat the Gaduna had beeu conducted, submitted a memorandum 
through Brigadier-General Sir Seville B. Chamberlain who had been 
appointed to command the expeditionary force. In thin document it 
was stated that the expedition of 1858, although successful, had not 

23 P. 0. R. Pro.. Liat, rol. XXI, Serial No. 31. LolUr Xo 07, elated the lit 
February 1961. From tbo Saor-tary to tha Oorornmont, Panjab, to tho Secretary 
to iko Government of India, Fareien DnportTaoot, with tho Governor-General. 

23 P. G. R. Pres. List, rol. XX, Serial No. 2352. Letter No. 639, dated the 
24th September. 13*38. From -.lie Secretary to the Government of tsdia, Foreiga 
Department, with theQo-ernor-General to tho Soorevarj to tho Government, Paajal. 

24 P. G. R. Mm. File -Vo. 24, Latter Vo. 414, dated the 25th September, IW 
From tha ftacrotory to tho Gorernuieul of India, with tho aovemor Om.ial, Militia 
Dcpartuont, to tho Adiutant-Oenartti of tho Army- 

I.H.Q., UaucH, 1834 
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34 Eve Ah lending to the Anbela Expedition 

Iimu conclusive ns to il a result*. The Gadun tribe had not felt tbo 
power of the British Government ; and although the Hindu*! .mi* liml 
boon luxued out of Mangal Than# uad driven from Sittuun, 
they had retreated on Malta, more from the prweure pat upon them 
by the Gadun tribe than from the defeats they had ourtained from tlio 
British troop3. 

For the future peace of the border, Wilde said, the destruction of 
thin colony of priests and fanatic* was a neoawity, and that they must 
rie removed by death or capture from the hill*, and a treaty mode with 
the hill tribe* not to allow them to reside in their territories. 

He considered lha: the plan of campaign would hare to be totally 
different iu its natuio from that pursued in ISGvS The form to he 
employed would have to be i strong one, and it would be necessary 
to occupy temporarily the country to the north of the Mahoban ; the 
military object in view being to attach tho Hindustanis from the north, 
ar.d force them :o fight with their b»ok» to the plain*, operating, iu 
foot, ot. their line of retreat, instead of, as before, advancing from the 
plains,' driving them out of Mangal Than a ar.d Sittaun, and allowing 
thorn a safo retreat and pas sag* into the hills. " To eflect this, two 
columns were !o Le employed — the base of operations of one 
column being in the Peshawar Valley, and that of the other in 
Hazara." 

The Peshawar column was to be assembled at NawabHa and Swabi 
Manairi, with the a'owod object, as in 15-59, of moving on Mongol 
Tirana (which would be naturally expected); but, when ready *o 
march, the column was to pass through the Amfaela defile (or more 
properly, the Surkhawn: pass) and occupy the village of Kogoli, in the 
Chamln Valley., t.hiiienn iniles by o camel road chiefly over Britivh 
territory, and stated then to be "easy in the extreme.” The next day 
tho force was to march to Cherorai, sixteen rnileo, an open plain near 
th« river Baraudu, when, simultaneously with the occupation of 
Cherorai, th* Harare column wa* to drop down the Indus and drive 

25 This proposal, it should to cuiod, mot in seme way the aucjention mode in 
tho Secretary to -je Government of India's lattar So. 539, doted the 24th fiopbon- 
liar, 1363. 

23 P.G. R. Mss. Fite So. 21. Letter dated the 27th September, 1SC3. Foot 
Colonel A. Wilde, to Brigadier- (feueial Sir'NeVille B. Chamberlain. 
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tlve enemy ont Df Sittana, occupying lhai place; the Peshawar column 
moving on »ho third day to M*lk». 3r 

The odvantagfH of this plan nF oprrntious were thus reolconedi 
that the Gailun*, finding (heir country rcramatded by the fores in 
the Chum la Valley, would keep quiet, and perltnp, assist in capturing 
the defeated Hindustanis. That the operations would be in an open 
valley containing «ver*l fins villogci ami admitting of the employ- 
ment of cavalry; whence also flying columns could Ire sent up the 
Mahuban, the northern slopes of which ar« easier than the southern. 
It also afforded the alternatives either of withdrawing to the plains 
through the Aaliela pass; or by sending back the cavalry by that 
route and advancing the rest of tbe force either to Mnngnl Thun* or 
Sittana, na might be found feasible.” 

There remained the qnestion cf the attitude of the neighbouring 
tribes. Tin Ciifcmlo valley is branded cm the north by the Guru 
mountain, tax thousand fee! high, which with the district to the north 
of it ie the home of tho Bnnevwnla. Xo trouble wna nntioiimt#<l from 
them, for they had no sympathy with the fanatics and held different 
religions op miens. Moreover, they formed part of the flock of the 
Ahhvnd of Swot, rather a remarkable man, who wa' a kind of pontiff 
of Islam in those quarters nnd had denounced the fanatics os aotual 
infidels. 

Both the Bnnerwala and the Swatis, who lay to the north-west of the 
fanatics, were expected to look with approval oa the coming campaign; 
and the valley of Chanda itself belonged to a mixture of uuimportant 
tribal, sonic friendly, some hostile toward' the British. It wns 
considered imprudent to eonnd any of the cions n, to their feelings 
lest the plan of campaign should thereby he revealed, which was likely 
enough. It was onricipa.Ud by Colonel A. Wilde, that on the whole 
the entiie affair should be ended in three weeks." 

97 V. O. B. Mss. Fite So. S4, Letter dnted taeJTeli September, 1803. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigndier-Ooueral Sir Neville B. Chomberlnin. 

8= V. Q. ft. Press List toI.XXI. Soria! No. 31, Letter Vo. AT, deled the lrt 
February, ISO*. Fror* Uie Secretary to the Oovernrr.enl, Punjab, to the Secretary to 
the Govaramont of India, Foreign Department, with tbe Governor-General. 

2r P. G R. Ms6. Fiie Vo. 21. Letter dated tteSTch September, 1«03. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigadier-Genernt Sir Xev-iile B. Chamberlain, 
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The Oovernor-GenerAl approved of Colonal Wilde’# suggestions 
and communicated it to Sir Hugh Rose, tho Cotmuander.ia-Chi*f. The 
actual plan of operations was not laid before Sir Hugh, f<»r it was 
not finally determined ujwn by th« Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
until tie last moment:” but none the l**e Rose lost no time in giving 
hk opinion. 

He pointed out first the danger of denuding IVahnwar and other 
stations of troops and transport fit. the very moment, when, by entering 
the mountain* nf one point, tlio British should arotiFe excitement along 
the whole line. Next, he remarked that the proper equipment of even 
five thousand men (•* propsswl by the Punjab authorities), ae regard" 
snppli©*, ammunition and transport, for *> difficult and arduous a duty 
would need far more time than had been allowed, and that the period 
allotted for active operation, (three week*) wa» too abort. Finully he 
urged that hoatv flyir.g marches through the mountains had produced 
no satisfactory results In the jibsI, and were not likely to produce 
theta at present. He therefore advised a strict blockade of the district 
during the winter and tie dispatch of a carefully prejiared and 
equipped expedition in the apring.” This sound common sense was 
however disregarded. 

R. It. Riirnx 



30 Colonel tVildo'i proposal was personally submitted to the Liertenaul- 
Govemor of she Punjab by General GhamberUin at Morree. It was dlwnssed at a 
meeting tonvened by His Honour at wtich the following were preient:- 

Sir Htberb Slontgomory, General OhamtarUln, Colonel Taylor, Mr . Forsyth 
auil Captain Black. Tbe p/epoaol appeared to be louml, und bit Hourur decided 
that Colcnol Taylor should at onco protoed to the epat and in oocm inkalion with 
Colonol Wilde, carry out the fullest enquirim regarding it. Thoro waa no tiroa for 
a rnforen-e io his bancor who agreed to tbe adoption of tbe route into thoChiml* 
Valley, provided that after Colonel Taylor's esquiries, both he and the General 
C<m time! to think it the best that oould be adopted. Panjab Government Records, 
Mel File No, 2*, Tetter Vo. 18, dated the 8th January, 1864. -‘From the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab, Military Department, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Military Department, with the Govcnicv-Genwal. 

31 P. G.R. Mai. File No. W, Letter dated the 7th October, 18ffl, from tbs 
Adjutant-General of tho Army to. iha Secretary to tlio Government of India, 
Military Department, with tho Governor-General, 




Dravidio ‘Water’ 



Ta& absence of evidence (historical or inseriptionai) regarding the 
P«*t condition of the Draridian dialects o' central and north India, 
combined with the lack of information (beyond a certain nntorior limit 
marked by the period of the oldest estiut Tamil classics) about the 
literary apceche? of the south, males it difficult for the Dravidirt to 
form an adequate idea of the chronology of inter-dialectal separation in 
Dravidian. The examination of tlio materials available to us reveals 
linguistic divergences among the dialects in vocabulary, morphology 
and phonology, more particularly (na we should expect) in vocabulary 
than in the other two departments. Wo have to note that these diver- 
gences, however vast they may be ia certain cases, need not necessarily 
have been conditioned by the nU factor of chronological separation ; for. 
they depend collectively on a number of factors, the operation of which 
may Lave varied in character and in intensity with different speeches 
or groups, after the ramification from the parent group bad occurred. 
The linguistic divergences now ohiervoble, therefore, only provide a 
olna to what we might describe in ‘cultural separation’ induced by one 
or more of the following factors : — 

(1) Normal internal change along independent lines due to isola- 
tion from the parent group; and the quickening of this change, brought 
about, by tocial upheavals or historical factors like migration or coloni- 
sation, which need not necessarily have involved foreign influence. 

(2) Linguistic ‘merger’ consequent on mee mixture, and parti 
oularly here, the possibility of the influence of what baa been described 
as "iabetrat” when one people adopt the language of another either 
as the result of subjugation or of peaceful penetration. 

(3) Linguistic ‘contact.’ resulting from m re-contact, a* a jesalt 
of which one language may (ohiefly on account of ita 'cultural 1 
superiority) influence another in the sphere of vocabulary. 

The limitations of data, referred to above, prevent the Drnridist 
from illustrating or even satisfactorily defining these several factors for 
Drn vidian', osoept probably for the aouthern speeches from a particular 




